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HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


JANUARY. 
172 Pages. Ready December 22. 


The Princess Aline, A Story. By Rion- 
agp Harpine Davis. Part I. With 
4 Lilustrations by C. D. Grsson. 

a York Slave-Traders, By Tomas 

Janvizk. With 8 Illustrations by 
Rtas Pye. 

Hearts Insurgent. A Novel. By Tuomas 
Harpy Part II. With Illustration by 
W. Harnerzw.. The Firet Part ap- 
peared in the December number under 
the title of ‘‘ The Simpletons.” 

The Fortanes of the Bourbons. By 
Katz Mason Rowranp. With 6 Illus- 
trations by O.8. Remuarr, and Frontis- 
piece Portrait of the late Count of Paris. 

A bi Debt. A Story. By Saran Orne 
J#vetr. With 8 Lilustrations by W. T. 
SMEDLEY. 

Shakexpeare’s Americanisms. By Hav- 
ry Casor Lopez. 

Lin McLean’s Honeymoon, A Story. By 
Owen WIsTER. 

With the Hounds in France, By Ham- 
BLEN SEARs. With 10 Illustrations. 

The Middle Hall, A Sequel to ‘‘The Divid- 
ing Fence.” By Ruta MoEwery Srvarr. 

rai. By Atrrep Parsons. With 18 

llustrations by the Author. 

An Adventure of a Lady of Quality. A 
Sketch. By Mary Jameson Jupau. 

Beyond, A Story. By Karina Trask. 

Charleston and the Carolinas. By Jv- 
L1AN Ratres. With 27 Illustrations. 

Editorial Departments as usual. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually recetve Sub- 
soriptions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publish- 
ers should be accompanied by Post-ofice Money 
or Draft. When no time is specified, Subscriptions 
will begin with the current number. Sree 
3 ali rere in the United States, C and 































Important CHRISTMAS Suggestions. 


HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old Faze 


By Cuartes Kinastzy. With 300 Illustrations from Drawings by Witt1am Martin 
Jonnson, and a Portrait of the Author. Two Volumes, 8vo, Ornamental Silk 
Binding, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00. (Jn @ Boa.) 


Literary and Social Essays, By Grorae | T ht Land, Written and Illustrated 
Wituam Curtis. Post 8vo. Oloth, yy owaRD Pyxe, Author of ‘The 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. onder pgp **Pepper and Salt,” eto. 


Portraits in Plaster. From the Colleo- | 9% Half I-eather, Ornamental, $2.50 
tion. of Laurenoz Hutton. With 72'| “ Harper’s Young People ” for 1894, 
Illustrations. Large Paper, 8vo, Cloth, Volume XV. ith about 800 Illustra- 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, tions and 888 Pages. 4to, Oloth, Orna- 
$6.00, mental, $3.50. 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE 


A Story. By Onarctes Dupitey Warner, Author of ‘A Little Journey in the 
World,” etc. illustrated by W. T. Smupiey. Post ore, Half Leather, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. 


The Story of Babette. By Rurna Mo- | A: rtin Rid 
ie h. apeect Pg tines bed ing 








Engry Sroart, Author of “A Go bball, Oriaket, 
Wedding,” etc, Illustrated. Post 8vo, Slat nye Unlnecoty” Athletics, Studies 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. ,4 . ny gy t, Past a Present. | By 
The White Company. By A. Coxay nares arrsar. Coplousiy illus: 
Doyzs, Author * be Lavesheses of 8 trated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $8.50 
lock -Holmes,” ‘‘The Refugees,” Wayside Poems, By Wattace Bravos, 
New Library Edition. Illustrated by Author of *‘Old Homestead Poems,” 


George WILLIs oe Post 8vo, Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.7 mental, $2.00. 


TRILBY 


A Novel. By Gzorce pv Mavariser, Author of “ Peter Ibbetson.” With 120 Illus- 
trations by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, ae $1.75; Three-quarter 
Calf, $8.50; Three-quarter Orushed Levant, $4.50. 


Vignettes of Manhattan. By Brayver | Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S, His Person- 
tTHEWS, Author of ‘‘ The Story of a al History. By 8 Feng Suites, LL. D., 

Story,” “ Studies of the Stage,” ete. Author o If-Help,” With Por- 
Illustrated by W. T. Smepizy. Post trait. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


8yo, Cloth, AE, $1.50. 
a goo lr pr ata Geor ge 
The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser, Ourtis, Edwin Booth, Louis 
Notes from Both Sides of the Russian Kossuth, John aa Audubon, and 
Frontier. By Povtrngy Bieztow. I- William Cullen Bryant. By Parke 
lustrated by Frepsrio Remineton, Gopwis. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 














Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00. Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.75. 
Theatricals—Second Series The Boy Travellers in the Levant 
Two Comedies : “ The Album” —‘‘ The Reprobate.” By Huey Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Morocco, 
James, Auther of ‘‘ Daisy Miller,” etc, Post 8vo, Cloth, Algeria, Tunis, Greece, and Bing 4 with Visite to the 


$1.75. (In uniform style with “ Theatricals.”-—-First Series. Islands of Rhodes and ; and the Site of Ancient 


Tenante—Disengaged, $1.75.) 


Raxpee’s Title Novels Chapters from some Unwritten Memoirs 
The Royal Marine, By Braypzr Martruews. Illustrated. By Anne Tuacxenay Rrronm, Author of ‘Records of Tennyson, 
A Kentucky Cardinal, By James Lane Auten. Illustrated. Paskin, Browsing.” etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
An Agitato. By Cizmenriwa Brack. Uneut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. 
Ministers of Grace. By Eva Witpzx MoGtasson. Illustrated. Bible Stories for Young People 
St. John’, Wooing. By M. G. MoUrerranp. Illustrated. By the t Rev. Henry ©. Porrsr, D.D., the Rev. 


~ Square 82mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00 per volume. Others. " Tlustrated, Post 8yo, Cloth, Ornamental, #1 1°00. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HaRrar & Bporumns, podaas propel, te grey Be teens Stn, Sanat ees, 


receipt of price. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
















Troy. By Tuomas W. a Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 -00, 


Joun F, Hounrst, D.D., the Rev. Jonn "Hatt, D.D. 








HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent to any address on receipt of 


























i The Critic Number 670 
BEAUTIFUL AND 4 FOR THE NAPOLEON III AND LADY 
APPROPRIATE BOO HOLIDAY SEASON. STUART; 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE’S SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York, 


-.. AND BY... 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, London and Manchester. 


SI 
A octavo volumes, well and neatly bound 
The pone in half calf. 


6 ty, 
and the 


tantially bound in cloth 
ana tne 2 only complete libra’ 
they are well printed on g 
ALEXAND' DRE DU MAS'S 
imo volumes, well 
Orin t half Persian calf 


DWARD BULWER- SLY PTONG NOVELS AND AND aa 


PEER ORE OEE eee HERE EEO O EE TE EEO EHH TEETH HEE EEHE EEE EEEEE ESOT EEEEEEEEES 


of this edition is large and distinct ; the volumes are of a desirable library size, 
is within the reach of persons of moderate means. 
CAPTAIN fh MARRYAT’S ONELS AND TALES. In & duodecimo volumes, neatly 


ARE EERE ORO OOH HEHEHE EEES COEE HE HEE HUT OHOHEHEEEDOHEEEEEHEEES 


edition ¢ of this favorite author, The yee isclear and distinct ; 
paper, and each volume contains six trations. 

PRINCIPAL NOVELS AND ROMANCES. In 15 
neatly bound in cloth, price 


PoeUerr ee eee eee eee eee eee 


CO eter eeeeeeeee Oeeeereee 


eneeeereeeeereecceesoytonsvoererevessees 18 75 
80 00 


COPE RHEE EERO EHH EET E HH OH ee HERE EH FEET Ee 


The — uniform (translated) edition of the chief works of this famous novelist ; 


is clear, 
illustrations. 


VICTOR HUGO’S NOVELS. 





the type 
they are well printed on good paper, and the set contains about one hundred 
In 6 duodecimo volumes, well and neatly bound in cloth, 








th about 140 full-page Illustrations, price............. ahdes bn cayvacdisusegeseckeoseabatesaeeend 750 
Tat ion Lr kL hs So SRCN oobi pEAse REST w ENED EAT heed Oe) 0 ebbes nbesensKeadesauseesness 15 00 
CHARLE LEVER’S NOVELS AND STORIES. In 82 duodect 1 well 
ST SE GEk GURNEE TEUODs 66.00.0000. oop nocercdcoasedecsebebovesncene ensodoccveseesiondoseens 40 00 
Sk caseh hind ba betes $OKLSeeRh co obs Add ehbOdEb OL ss 000s CAEN O60crecocecene pens (esos Cbebabeeee 90 00 
THE HANDY yoLLP E SHAKESPEARE. A useful large type edition in thirteen 
compact volumes of ha ket size, each volume aeaty and substantially bound in cloth and 
enclosed in a cloth box, pr Rds Geet s 1 bSUUb ides peddENs DORSET CRS Od > 000 1 o20N 04 eledessbresenvesve? 760 
Also in various leather bindings at reasonable prices, 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT’S NOVELS. In aix octavo volumes, printed in a large, new type, 
and neatly bound in cloth, with full-page iustestions, price. 12 00 
dink sc ccd ied s'ebvc Cabbbe sed d904540F a vORebANe TEs bd0be08 Soccecess 15 00 
CL. i iobd cs Lomisbip dbs be spidiesds minebbed CebdebacsbdbbeCbeedes ‘eceesereese secesones 24 00 
HENRY FIELDING’S NOVELS. In five octavo volumes, printed in a large new type 
and tly bound in cloth, with full-page illustrations, price..............cccccees seveceeeevecce 10 00 
Half § fect Dies 05 604 eek CUkdb Habe. bhb ¢OdN CRED SESEEROGOR SEES: 000460066 6odccccccecccconcedecsonecet 12 50 
ES TNs cna e led of £5 bub abo dob nen tekt sees pate ehbensobacedes beaeeces $e sceseneseepee ode 20 00 
A JBRARY a FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS from BRITISH, AMERICAN, GREEK ame, 
AN, GERMAN and SPANISH authors. Crawfurd Tait Ramage, J. ©. Grocot' 
and poole L Ward. In54 imo vol » neatly bound in cloth, price..........--seersseees 10 00 
eae cack sind 4s n.gb-p.pbenasescediareesar ase bocats oooh ebrcaredeceswvaséacekete 17 50 
THE WAV RLEY. NOVELS ( Woopstoox Eprrton ), containing all the No’ A di 
WAY 24 duodecimo volumes, neatly araekst in cloth ad with semelene nese. ~~ 
ED heb 00) cobs vieanscardcscees cvssscvnsepheceses bop btbeedsoccescncsacese ces vaseneseaseoooare 24 00 
ess isis sean hk uth bance gehekons Sael ae heh cass 640. 6>bibecescebscocnoonbaseabnd sosee 4800 
THE SAME, BOUND IN 12 VOLUMES, Cloth, price..........cccccccccsesescceveenees ue 
GRACE A AGUILARS TALES AND STORIES. Anew edition in? duodecimo volumes, no 
ISAAC. PISRAELI'S COMPLETE WORKS. Jn 8 duodecime volumes, neatly bound te 
anoRae MAG DONALD'S NOVELS AND TALES, In % auodecime “volumes, 
tastefully bound in cloth, with numerous {llustrations, = s 
A BEA 7 NEW SERIES OF FAVORI pA ei 
YY ERs He oes GIF T-2 BOOKS. SCHOOL A ANG A COLLEGE RIZE 
dsome volumes ae 5 full page or 
nee ch volume also contains froma finaly to twelve full-page 
aie nog ‘hostly by Hs og Wh wy >. Nuremburg, ntains fr bound in cloth in new ond appro- 
polate SN MINE IIIS ira o's 6 < 0-0-0000 0000s 00 6hsn0 68 sphebS Luby bbab bo0sbeneecbeededd, chodecetpees 8 00 





Fairy Stories. 


D’Aulnoy’s Fairy T 
mermneen’s The Playteitow 

Mother Goose’s Rhymes and Fairy Tales. 
Life and Adventures of Robin Hood, 
Robinson 


Swiss Robinson. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne. 
Lamb’s Tales from 8 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recetpt of the price, by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE’S SONS, 9 Lafayette Place, New York 





AUTHOR’S [MANUSCRIPT 
Revised for the Press and Typewritten. 


CECILE BRONN, Decker Building, 38 Union Square, 


DUTCH TILES. 


A Calendar for 1895. Published by the Channing 
Auxillary. 





SCENES FROM THE LAND OF DIKES AND WIND- 
MILLS IN BLUE AND WHITE 
, HALF-TONES. 


Price, $1.00. Orders filled by mail. 
Address 
SECKETARY CHANNING AUXILIARY, 
Franklin and Geary Sts., San Francisco, 








BOOKS _ When calling please ask for Mr. Grant 
AT GIVEN AWAY heey pees 
LIBERAL Before ba asin ear te peete- 


DISCOUNTS ud speci slips of ood at reduced 


rices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F, E. ‘GRANT, Books, 


7 West 42 Street, NEW YORK. 
Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount, 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM), 
Ce Oe 06 at ©. © com come neh dy trom 
Ezhibition ef rare books ; two galleriegef paintings. 

Admission Free. We Tiekete required. 





An Episode of the Tuileries. 
Translated from the French of PizrRrE Dz Lano, 
With portrait, 12mo, cloth. $1.00, 


This true and thrilling story of Louis Napoleon’s 
desperate infatuation for the most beautiful mem- 
ber of hi affords a stirring nape ag of the 
Socutiunatene of the period, of the life of intrigue 
prevailing, and of the extraordinary purposes for 
which the Secret Police were employed under the 

pire. The author is one of the best 
known among modern French writers. 


THE UNTESPERED WIND, 


By Joanna E. Woop. Illustrated 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 
Paper, 50 cents. 
The strongest and best American novel of the 
year.— Literature. 
A strong romance. There is infinite pathos in 
it.—New York Times, 


NAVAL CADET CARLYLE’S GLOVE, 
By Iona OAKLEY GoRHAM. Paper, 50 cents. 

As brilliant and interesting as John Strange 
Winter’s books. 

UNDER THE CORSICAN, 

By EMILY HOWLAND Hoprin. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
‘ A fascinating story of the time of the First Napo- 
eon. 


THE STRANGER WOTIAN, 
By Joun STRANGE WINTER. Pseudonym Series, 
50 cents. 
THE GREEN BAY TREE, 


H. Witxins & HERBERT VIVIAN. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

This book asks the question, ‘‘Do the wicked 
flourish like the green bay tree?” and endeavors to 
— it. he book has made a great sensation in 

ndon. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid®on recetpt 
of price by the publishers, 


J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NEW AND INTERESTING. 


Seven Little Australians. 
By Erus. 8. TURNER, With 26 illustrations by A. J. 
Johnson. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
** Very bright and amusing.”— Boston Transcript. 
Tesue in Monthly Volwmes of an entirely New Kdition of 
The Works of Henry Kingsley. 


Edited by CLEMENT K. SHoRTER. New'y composed 
from type specially cast and handsomely printed 
on good paper. Crown 8vo, cloth, per vol., $1.25. 


The Early Volumes are: 


Ww. 





1. GEOFFRY HAMLYN. (Ready. 
2. BAVENSHOE. (Ready. - 
8. THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS. 

[Ready December 20th. 


A Lost Ideal, 
By ANNIE 8, SWAN, author of “‘ Aldersyde,” “ Car- 
Towrle,” etc. 12mo, c.oth, $1.25. i 


The Land of Idols; 

Or, Talks with Young People About India. By Rev. 
Joun J. Poow. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“A very useful and interesting volume. Capl- 

tally Illustrated.”—The Independent. 


New Novel by a New Novelist. 
A Sunless Heart. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“ Ite intrinsic merit, its originality, and it? pathos 
ite distinctively woman’s outlook on life, and the 
ont on Ff oty Ram nh and genius of its author.”—Mr. W. 7. 

view of Reviews. 


An entirely New and Useful Cookery Book. 
The Profession of Cookery. 


F:om a French Point of View. With some econom- 
ices peculiar to the Nation. By Lucy H. 

Ya‘ Lecturer to the International Horticultural 
Exhibition Committee. Crown 8vo., cloth, $1.00. 


Ward, Lock & Bowden, Ltd., 








NEW YORK, 15 East 12th Street. 
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The Critic 












FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


AND FOR ALL SEASONS. 





The Women of Shakespeare. 


By Lovis Lewes, Ph.D. Translated from the 
German by Helen Zimmern. Octavo, cloth, 
extra, $2.50. 

“ | , , Shakespeare has left us a royal com- 
pany of women- géntle or brilliant, angelic or devil- 
ish, subtle or simple—who never for one instant give 
us pain for sake of womanhood itself. It isa mirac- 
ulous achievement, and Dr. Lewes is amply justified 
for his labors in exaraining and in illustrating it. 

. Scholarly, thoughtful, sym: athetic, the book 
is one to be read by those who care for the discussion 
of poetry, for the casuistry of art and of criticism. 

- . With cataracts of silly talk about women all 
around us, it is restful to be reminded of Imogen 
and Desdemona, Rosalind and the. Tamed Shrew, of 
royal Catharine and Constance. Here are female 
lawyers and ladies in breeches, women of silver 
tongued eloquence and high courage, women radian 
and sorrowing and “ unsexed ” ; all womanhood, in 
brief. To persons infected by the plague of un- 
savory or sentimental or robustious talk about 
things delicate, difficult, and sacred, we recommend 
this work.—The Speaker, London, 


The Ariel Shakespeare. 


Each play is in a separate volume, 3x5 inches, 
and about a half inch in thickness. The text is 
complete and unabridged and conforms to the 
latest scholarly editions, With 500 illustrations. 
Now complete in 40 volumes, and issued in four 
styles: 

A-—Garnet cloth, each, 40 cents; per set, 40 vol- 
umes, in box, $16.00. 

B—Fall leather, gilt top, each (in a box), 75 
cents; per set, 40 volumes, in a box, $30.00. 
C—40 volumes bound in 20, cloth, in box, per set 
(sold in sets only), $15.00. 

D—40 volumes bound in 20, half calf, extra, gilt 
tops, in box, per set (sold in sets only ), $35.00. 


The Winning of the West. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, author of “The 
Wilderness Hunter,” etc. Parts I. and II, 
From the Alleghanies to the Mississippi, 1769- 
1790. Part III. The Founding of the Trans- 
Alleghany Commonwealths, 1784-1790. With 
maps 8vo, 8 vols., each, $2.50. 


The Story of the Civil War, 


A Concise Account of the War in the United 
States of America between 1861 and 1865. By 
JOHN CODMAN Ropes, author of “The Army 
Under Pope,” etc. To be complete in three 
‘parts. Each part will be complete in iteelf and 
will be sold separately, 

PartI, Narrative of Events to the opening of the 
Campaign of 1862, with 5 maps, 8vo, $1.50. 


Old Court Life in France. 


By Frances E.ior, author of “The Diary of 
an Idle Woman in Italy,” etc., ete, 2 vols, illus. 
trated with portraits, and views of some of the 
old chateaux, 8vo. $4.00. Half calf, extra, gilt 
tops, $8.00. 





Woman in France 


During the Eighteenth Century. By JULIA 
KAVANAGH. 2 vols, illustrated with portraits 
on steel. Svo. $4.00, Half calf, extra, gilt tops, 
$8.00. 


Fly Leaves. 


Verses by CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 16mo, 
full leather, circuit edges, gilt top, (in box,) 
$1.50. 
“a uniquely beautiful edition of a charming 
book.” 


Tales of Heroism. 


By E. 8. Brooxs. Illustrated, each, octavo, 
$2.00; 12mo, $1.50. 

I. Histeric Boys. Chivalric Days. III. 
Historic Girls. IV. Heroic Happenings. 4 
vols, in box, 8vo, $8.00; 4 vols. in box, 12mo., 
$6.00. 


The Rail and Water Series. 


Books for Boys. By Kink Munrox. Each, illus- 
trated, $1.95. I. Under Orders: The Story of a 
Young Reporter, II, Princy Dusty: A Story of 
the Oil Regions. Ill. Cab and Caboose: The 
Story of a Railroad Boy, IV. The Coral Ship: 
A Story of the Florida Reefs, 


The Play Actress. 


By 8. R. Crooxerr, Author of “ The Raiders,” 
“The Stickit Minister,” etc,, etc. 16mo, in the 
series of Distinctive Stories, uniform in general 
style with “A Literary Courtship,” with Frontis- 
piece by McCullough. $1.00. 

“It is a most remarkable sto;y fora clergyman 
to have written, An actor could not have made a 
stronger plea for his profession. . . . Thestory 
is simple, and is told with so much skill that one 
almost forgets the writer's art.”--Miss Jeannette L. 
Gilder, in the World, ° 

“The story possesses a strange and distinctive 
charm,”—New York Herald, 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES: 


_ Miss Fuller’s Peak§and Prairie and Literary 
_. Courtehip 5 Monk’s Altar of Earth. 


Prince Henry (the Navigator ) 


And the Age of Discovery in Europe. By C. R. 
BEAZLEY, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Being No 12 in the “ Heroes of the Na- 
tions” Series. Fully illustrated with reproduc. 
tions of contemporary prints, and of many maps. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt tops, 
and charts, $1.75. 


The Story of Vedic India. 


By Z. A. RaGozin, member of the Royal Asiatic 
Association, author of “ The Story of Chaldmwa,” 
“* The Story of Assyria,” etc., etc. “Story of the 
Nations” Series. 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth 
$1.50. Half leather, $1.75. Ready January iéth, 
1895. 





Holiday Number of “‘ Notes on New Books,” giving full desoriptions of the season's publications 
and prospectuses of the ‘' Stories of the Nations,” and the ‘‘Heroes of the Nations,” sent 


on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 


[™ The above books are to be had at all booksellers, or wi 4 sent, mail prepaid, on receipt 


of price. 


West 23d Street, New York. 











The Only Authorized 
American Edition 


BROWNING. 


Complete Poetical Works. 
Riverside Hdition. In 6 hand- 
some volumes, crown octavo, 
gilt top. Price of the set, in 
cloth, $10.00. 

The only authorized Ameri: an 
Edition, complete, including Mr. 
Browning’s latest revisions. 

Browning’s Works, Cooke's 
Browning Guide-Book, and. Mrs. 
Orr’s Life of Browning. 9 volumes, 
in box, $14.50. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
11 BE, (7th St., New York. 














“Third Lange Edition Just Useued, 
The Century 
Cyclopedia 

of Names. 


There is nothing better for a Christ- 
mas gift. It is not only the very 
latest of all reference-books but the 
most wonderful single-volume refer- 
ence-book ever made. It is just what 
every one wants. Here in one alpha- 
betical order, fully defined, are 


Names of Persons: 
Authors, Artists, Statesmen, Divini- 
ties, Characters in Fiction, Nick- 
names, etc. 


Names of Places: 
Modern and Ancient Geographical 
Names, Imaginary Places. 

Popular Names and Epithets. 


Names of Notable Streets, Parks, 
Animals, Ships, Buildings, Institutions 
Political Parties, Famous Clubs, Works 
of Art, Stars, Constellations, etc. 


Names ot Books, Operas, Plays 
and Important Characters therein. 
Historical Events : 


Wars, Battles, Plots, Congresses — 
Riots, Crusades, Alliances, etc. 


A book to which one may turn 
when in doubt as to any name met with 
in one's reading. 

Price, from $10 to $15, according 
to binding. Sold only by subscrip- 
tion—not in the book-stores. Send 
for particulars to 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 E, 17TH Street, Union Square (NoRTH)y 
New Yorx. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S 





Notable Books of the Year 1894. 





By CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN. 


American Book-Plates, A Guide to their Study, with Examples. 
With a bibliography by Eszn Newett Hewins, Member Ex- 
Libris Society. Illustrated with many reproductions of rare 
and interesting book-plates. Imperial 16mo, gilt top, $3.50 
net. 


By GHORGH WILLIAM BALFOUR, M.D., LL.D. 


The Senile Heart: Its Symptoms, Sequele, and Treatment. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., Author of ‘‘Familiar Quotations.” 


A New and Complete Concordance, or Verbal Index to Words, 
Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic Works of William 
Shakespeare, with a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. 
4to, half morocco, $14.00 net. 


By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures at Columbia Oollege. 

A Commentary on the Writings of Henrik Ibsen, 12mo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 

By ROBERT BROWNING. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. New and Complete 
Edition, including, in addition to the matter heretofore em- 
braced in the 16-volume edition, ASOLANDO ; together with 
Biographical and Historical Notes to the whole Poems. 
9 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25 each. The set in box, 


$20.00 
By GHOFFREY CHAUOER} 

The ‘Oxford Chaucer, The Complete Works of Gzorrrzy 
Cuavorr. Edited, from numerous manuscripts, by Prof. 
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Literature 
firs. Trollope on American Life 
Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Mrs. Trollope. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 

‘THIS FACSIMILE reprint of a famous book is more than a 
mere curiosity of literature. It serves to show what our 
Yankee ways and manners, in various parts of the country, 
were sixty or more years ago; and how ridiculously sensitive 
we then were to foreign criticism. After reading Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s book it is difficult to understand how it could have 
made the sensation and excited the wrath it did on its first 
appearance, It is curious that her descriptions were regarded 
as prejudiced or unjust, even by some of the English critics 
atthe time. Zhe Edinburgh Review for July, 1832, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the lady saw little of really good 
society in this country, and adds that her “volumes contain 
as much provocation, whether by commission or omission, 
as the mere channel of private literature can possibly convey.” 
The Atheneum remarked:—“ We have seldom met with so 
much talent united to such sad prejudice”; and Blackwood 
says of the volumes :—‘ They contain much truth, undoubt- 
edly, but truth very palpably varnished and exaggerated for 
the purpose of impression. * “* * Nor ought it to be for- 
gotten that of nine-tenths of the United States she saw 
nothing.” The comment of the London Literary Gazette 
was :—“ Lively, pleasant, gossiping,—but full of prejudices, 
and taking only a loqk at one side of the picture.” 

These criticisms err, if at all, on the side of severity. On 
reading the book now, we are struck with its evident inten- 
tion to be fair; but as her son, Anthony Trollope, says, 
“‘ Whatever she saw she judged, as most women do, from her 
own standing-point. If a thing was ugly in her eyes, it ought 
to be ugly to all eyes.—and if ugly it must be bad. * * * 
The Americans were to her rough, uncouth, and vulgar,— 
and she told them so.” The American Quarterly Review 
for Sept., 1832, was reasonable enough to say :—“ Her mis- 
takes were numerous, but rather, we are disposed to think, 
the fault of the education, and not the result of any inclina- 
tion on the part of the lady.” This must be the verdict of 
every unprejudiced reader. She was a /ady, and the manners 
of the Western part of the country, which was the part she 
first saw, could not fail to disgust an English lady. It was 
unfortunate that she entered the country by the back-door, 
so to speak—by New Orleans, and not by New York or 
Boston, Memphis, Louisville, and Cincinnati, where she 
spent time enough to get well acquainted with the towns and 
the people, were then ‘in the “far West,” and socially not 
much above the standard of a mining-camp nowadays. Cuin- 
cinnati was then a town of only 20,000 inhabitants, It had 
no drains, and the filth and sewage washed by the rains down 
the streets leading to the river deposited their nasty accumula- 
tions in the level lands below, creating a dangerous nuisance. 
The house that Mrs. Trollope leased had “no pump, no 
cistern, no drain of any kind, and no visible means of getting 
rid of the rubbish.”” When she asked her landlord how she 
should dispose of this, he told her to throw it into the middle 
of the street—the middle, because of a statute forbidding the 
dumping of such refuse at the sides of the streets, where the 
pigs, the only scavengers, would be less likely to clean it off. 
The lack of refinement which she laments may be taken for 
granted in such an “environment.” Yet she tries to see the 
better side of it all. After dwelling at considerable length on 
her unsavory surroundings, she says:—“ Notwithstanding all 
this, the country is a very fine country, well worth visiting. 
for a thousand reasons; nine hundred and ninety-nine of 
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these are reasons founded on admiration and respect; the 
thousandth is, that we shall feel the more contented with our 
own.” And yet the reviewers of the day charged her with 
“regarding all things with a querulous spirit and a jaundiced 
eye.” 

The servant questionjwas then even more perplexing than 
now. Mrs. Trollope found it difficult to get a kitchen-girl 
who was willing to eat her meals in the kitchen. One, “a 
pretty girl,” said to her:—“I guess that’s ‘cause you don't 
think I’m good enough to eat with you. You'll find that 
won't do here.” The lady adds:—“ I did everything in my 
power to conciliate and make her happy, but I am sure she 
hated me.” This girl soon left, but, after disagreeable ex- 
periences with other native “help,” the lady managed to find 
a French woman and “a tidy English girl” in their places, 
and had “no more misfortunes of this nature to relate.” 

It is noteworthy that our author is prompt and hearty in 
her commendations of everything which she can honestly 
approve. One of the best things she finds in Cincinnati is 
the market, “which for excellence, abundance, and cheap- 
ness, can hardly be surpassed in any part of the world,’’ ex- 
cept for “the luxury of fruits,” which were inferior to any she 
had seen in Europe. Beef, poultry, eggs, butter, and nearly 
all kinds of vegetables, were ‘excellent and at moderate 
prices,” The “lima-bean,” she thinks, would be “a valuable 
acquisition ” in England. 

She can even give a side hit at home foibles; for instance, 
tracing a resemblance between “a Presbyterian or Methodist 
lady, fortunate enough to have secured a favorite itinerant 
for her meeting” and “a first-rate London Blue, equally blest 
in the presence of a fashionable poet,” she adds philosoph- 
ically:—“ There is a strong family likeness among us the 
world over.” She found much to enjoy and to praise in a 
Fourth of July celebration :—“ It was, indeed, a glorious sight 
to behold a jubilee so heartfelt as this; and had they not the 
bad taste and bad feeling to utter an annual oration, with 
unvarying abuse of the mother country, * * *®° our gra- 
cious king himself might look upon the scene and say that 
it was good; nay. even rejoice that twelve millions of bust- 
ling bodies, at four thousand miles’ distance from his throne 
and his altars, should make their own laws, and drink their 
own tea, after the fashion that pleased them best.” When 
we consider what the old-time Fourth of July oration was, 
we are compelled to admit that Mrs. Trollope takes the 
hard twisting the tail of the British lion used to get with a 
far better grace than Brother Jonathan bore her less severe 
strictures upon his ways and manners. 

It is remarkable that the Washington of that day seemed 
to her so fine a city. Twenty years later it was mean and 
shabby enough, except for a few tolerable public buildings. 
She was “struck with admiration and surprise” when she 
first saw the Capitol, the “beauty and majesty of which 
might defy an abler pen to describe.” She was “delighted 
with the whole aspect of Washington; light, cheerful, and 
airy, like an English fashionable watering-place.” “It has 
been laughed at by foreigners, and even by natives,” she says; 
but she sees “nothing in the least degree ridiculous about it.” 


‘ She was charmed, also, with Washington society, as with that 


of other Eastern cities which she visited. She praises our 
best writers, and regrets that they are not more generally ap- 
preciated by their countrymen, who are more taken’ with 
“periodical trash.” The progress in the fine arts she thinks 
to be as rapid as could be expected, considering the low con- 
dition of the popular taste. 

On the whole, the book is a thoroughly good-natured one, 
though frank in its expression of the po ti dislikes. If 
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published for the first time now, nobody would think of find- 
ing fault with its criticisms—that is, if things were now as 
they were then. We criticize one another far more sharply 
without offence nowadays. 





*¢ The Experimental Novel ” 
And Other Essays. By Emile Zola. Translated by Belle M. Sherman. 
Cassell Pub, Co. z 

Cuarves Exviot Norton once said of Emile Zola, “a de- 
testable character, but great talents.” That is probably a 
final verdict. Despite the abuse that has been showered 
upon Zola with so much justice, he remains, in point of 
method, the one recent master to whom the new men, so far 
as English is concerned, must go to school. At the same 
time a perception, not so much of Zola’s moral rottenness, 
as of his lack of a comprehensive moral vision, is character- 
istic of the best of those same new men. 
historical significance to the English world. To apply to the 
life of the spirit the same method which Zola has applied to the 
life of the senses is the problem before those coming novel- 
ists of whom we hear so much. But some of their notions of 
work may be anticipated from Zola’s essays contained in this 
volume. These papers indicate at once Zola’s strength and 
the radical flaw which opens downward like a fissure vein 
through all his thinking. That is his unresponsiveness to 
purely artistic ideas. It is the root of a confusion between 
objective and subjective which makes him, at last, unscien- 
tific. Construe his statement of the experimental method 
as applying solely to the process of investigation before con- 
struction begins, and it is admirable. He says of the 
novelist :— 

**The observer in him gives him the facts as he has observed 
them, suggests the point of departure, displays the solid earth on 
which his characters are to tread and the phenomena to develop. 
Then the experimentalist appears and introduces an experiment, 
that is to say, sets his characters going in a certain story so as to 
show that the succession of facts will be such as the determinism 
of the phenomena under examination calls for. * * * I will 
take as an example the character of Baron Hulot in ‘ Cousine 
Bette,’ by Balzac. * * * Assoon as he has chosen his subect 
he starts from known facts; then he makes his experiment, and 
exposes Hulot to a series of trials, placing him amid certain sur- 
roundings in order to exhibit how the complicated machinery of 
his passion works.” 

Here is the flaw in Zola yawning open. Because of his con- 
tempt for art pure and simple, he confuses himself with his 
materials. He does not see that the experiment made in 
delineating Hulot is a subjective one. The novelist, having 
mastered the experimental study of character, sets out to 
produce a given effect. To that end he experiments in the 
combination of artistic processes in order to ascertain how 
those processes will act in a given connection, and what im- 
pressions they will produce. Every word quoted applies to 
the observer, which is the scientist, and also to'the construc- 
tor, which is the artist, but-there is no point at which they 
cease to apply to one and begin to apply to the other. It is 
one of the most poignant of “life's little ironies” that this 
acute critic, who is nothing if not scientific, fails of his own 
end chiefly because of that very art which he congratulates 
himself upon lacking. For the rest, the volume is interesting 
always, butunreliable frequently. Great tal¢nt iseverywhere, 
but the detestable character is continually cropping out. 
Sainte-Beuve is right only so long as “he has set forth the 
experimental method which we are using to-day”; he ‘par- 
ades the tastes and opinions of a dourgeois” as soon as he 
parts company with Zola, whose cfitical enemies are im- 
bécides and idiots. Nevertheless Zola, a man of one idea, has 
a great idea. True or false, it is far-reaching. Long ago 
Ruskin said that the body was nothing but the soul made 
visible. Zola never tires of asserting that the one true fiction 
“continues and completes physiology.” Such are the ex- 
tremes of the doctrine of the oneness of human life. In 
defence of that doctrine, though sensualized and perverted, 
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Zola wages war in and out of the 400 closely printed pages 
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of this compact volume, which touches on pretty nearly 
everything. 





The Story of the Younger States 
The Winning of the West. By Theodore Roosevelt, Vol. lil, G. P. 
Puinam's Sons. 

AFTER READING Mr, Roosevelt’s three volumes, and also 
his monograph on the War of 1812, we confess that we like 
his way of writing history. We consider him especially fit- 
ted for the work which he has taken in hand. Only a typical 
American could undertake to write the story of the making 
of the Southwest without fear of failure or imperfection. The 
great Northwest was settled by organized communities, moyv- 
ing from the old seats of culture and organized government 
into a new field which had been regularly measured, opened 
and protected by the general Government. ‘The Southwest, 
however, was first won and then settled by men with rifle 
in hand, who maintained the extreme ideas of individualism 
and had constantly to fight against the most determined 
aboriginal foes, as well as to press their way against the great 
Spanish power. In his handling of the vast mass of details 
Mr. Roosevelt has been especially sucessful. He does not 
overburden his pages with dates, statistics or quotations, 
though his authorities are abundantly indicated at the foot of 
the page. He is an interpreter. He knows what events 
mean, and he understands the dialect spoken, with the right 
shades of meaning attached to words used in the documents 
written in the border States. He has been over the ground, 
has studied the relics and the landmarks, knows the white peo- 
ple, their origins and development. What is even more im- 
portant, he knows the Indian. He corrects a great many 
apprehensions under which both the European and the Amer- 
ican critics too often labor. Of course, we want such books 
as Helen Hunt’s “ Ramona” and “ A Century of Dishonor,” 
These present one phase of a very large and complicated 
question. Nevertheless, we must have sober history gathered 
on the soil, stating both sides and focussing all rays of attain- 
able light. Mr. Roosevelt shows that, though we have spent 
many millions of dollars in buying earth from France and 
Spain, yet for every dollar thus parted with in diplomacy we 
have paid to the supposed lords of the soil, the Indians, ten 
dollars in providing them with food and shelter. Further- 
more, it is evident that even our diplomatic triumphs have 
been won under the shadow of the threat of war. 

The author demonstrates that among the people of the 
Southwest of varied origin, English, Scotch, Irish, German 
and Huguenot, there were the same tendencies which one 
can trace in the history of the mother-lands of northern 
Europe, and which are abundantly visible in the history of 
the Northern as well as the Southern States of our Republic. 
The spirit that manifested itself at the Hartford Convention 
and broke out in the South Carolina Nullification, created 
in the Southwest a short-lived State of Franklin (1784-8). 
Ultimately, after many vicissitudes and struggles, the centri- 
fugal tendency was overcome by. centripetal forces. The 
wild spirit of individualism was curbed, and noble common- 
wealths took the place of the savage wilderness. Mr. Roose- 
velt describes the inrush of settlers after the Revolution, tells 
the story of the Indian wars and the Spanish intrigues, and 
then shows how the Mississippi Valley was won. He chron- 
icles, also, the story of the Northwest and Ohio’s early strug- 
gle for statehood. His deep insight into the various kinds 
of human nature engaged in the evolution of life on the 
frontiers, and his straightforward style, give to the work the 
fascination of a romantic novel of adventure. Though pay- 
ing high tribute to the regular army officer and the troops 
that wore the national uniform, Mr. Roosevelt pictures, not 
without a touch of humor, the lack of compatability between 
the man of uniform and regulations and the man of the buck- 
skin shirt and rifle. The closing chapter, giving a retro- 
spect, is very interesting. We name this work as one that 
will take its place in the front rank of American hi-tori- 
ography. ; 
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‘s Things of the [lind ” 
By the Right Rev, J. L. Spalding. A.C. McClurg & Co, 


THIS SMALL, readable book, by the Bishop of Peoria, con- 
tains seven easy-going chapters, or essays, on education and 
the higher life. It is a companion volume to the author’s 
«« Education and the Higher Life.” Free from questions, 
teeming with striking definitions, given to metaphor and 
poetic quotation, and containing a goodly measure of feel- 
ing, moral and religious, it is likely to offend science, but 
sure to please unthinking sentiment. As might be expected, 
it is a book for the conservative, or for those whom op- 
ponents would accuse of a merely formal culture, that is to 
say, of hospitality to the so-called “ advanced ideas,” without 
serious acceptance or appreciation of them, It will be more 
popular with women than with men, but only for the same 
reason that makes women better listeners to sermons and 
better readers of essays than men. In the clergy's abandon- 
ment of the doctrinal and exhortatory style, and their resort- 
ing to essays, or to sermons that are such only between the 
lines, or only in tone and style of argument, there is most in- 
teresting evidence of the growing liberalism. Discourses, 
written on the one hand from sentiment rather than from 
argument, and on the other from insight rather than from the 
standpoint of dogma, are mediating forces between science and 
theology. Their argument, not stated as such, nor yet even 
recognized by the writers, but always implied and discover- 
able, is the argument from analogy. The analogy, of course, 
is between the moral and religious and the natural. Religion 
leaves the Bible and the pulpit, and resorts to nature and 
man for its support, or to poetry and general literature. But 
the argument from analogy is of the sort, we venture to say, 
that justifies or fulfills only by destroying. It may even be 
accused of treachery to those who use it. Thus, in his chap- 
ter on “Culture and Religion,” Bishop Spalding writes :— 

‘« The perfection at which culture aims is purely natural and has 
reference to this life alone. It loves excellence rather than virtue, 
and is enamored of beauty rather than of goodness. Religion em- 
phasizes the evil of sin; culture its grossness. The thoughts of 
the religious are with God, while the lovers of culture are occupied 
with themselves. * * * Culture believes in this life only; 
religion in the life to come. And, finally, culture looks upon itself 
as an end; but in the eyes of religion it ean be at best merely a 
means,”’ 

This is plainly to subordinate culture to religion, or reason 
to faith; but in the book itself as a whole—as having a point 
of view, as being a departure from Scripture to present-day 
experience, as showing us the bishop become the essayist, as 
showing us a man whose thought is in the thought of the 
day, although he is not conscious, or, at least, only distantly 
conscious of it—religion has been subordinated to culture, 
faith has appealed to reason. So, as an undertaking, as an 
event, the book really contradicts itself, being in a certain 
way its own refutation. Moreover the contradiction is what 
gives it its greatest worth. Essay literature in general, what- 
ever its literary merit—Bishop Spalding’s “Things of the 
Mind” has literary merit most decidedly—always presents 
the same contradiction, that, namely, between undertaking, 
or act, and conscious teaching, or idea, only reflecting, of 
course, a struggle that is going on in society; and the value 
of it, as with all mirrors, lies in its working to promote self- 
consciousness. When the spiritual leaves its fortress and 
goes down to mingle with the natural, one may be reasonably 
certain that on returning it will find the natural in possession 
of its stronghold. The natural is a traitor, but of the sort 
that the thoughtful call traitors to the existing order of 
things, not to the spiritual or ideal that is also real, 

Have we been saying a good deal about a small and com- 
paratively unimportant book, becoming very ponderous our- 

selves, where our author has been extremely easy and grace- 
ful and made no great claims for his work? Then, the mis- 
chief being done, we apologize. Only, the book in question 
is one of many, and belongs to a movement that naturally 
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awakens the reflections of a critic who cares more for philos- 
ophy than for mere criticism—or, rather, who thinks that 
criticism can at times afford to be philosophical. 





‘¢+From Edinburgh to the Antarctic” 
An Artist's Notes and Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition 

of 1892-93. With a Chapter by W.S. Bruce, Naturalist. Ry W, 

G. Burn-Murdoch. Illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co, 

‘Is IT NOT incomprehensible [asks the author of this fresh and 
fascinating book] why so much interest has been shown in Arctic 
exploration, where all the difficulties of making progress are well 
known, where scientific questions are practically exhausted, whilst 
no general interest is taken in these Antarctic regions, where there 
are no difficulties known in the way of discovery, and the answers 
to the magnetic, meteorological and geographical questions of the 
day are to be read by the first explorers? Would that I owned 
this ship [the Balzna] and this good crew even for three summer 
months in the Antarctic. Just such a vessel as this could be 
chartered and fitted out with men, scientists, provisions and all 
necessities for a year’s exploration for about 5,000/. If monetary 
profit was to be considered, 5 per cent. might be reasonably ex- 
pected for seal skins and oil, and, of course, there is the chance of 
meeting bowheads [whale-bone whales] worth 3,000/, apiece, 
One vessel, or two in consort, could chart the whole of the un- 
known Southern continent, Think of this, ye rich who dream of 
knighthood and more riches. For 10,000/. this chance is going, 
cheap, I call it—a chance to write your names in Big Type on the 
maps of the world. Think of this, ye gentlemen of England who 
yacht at Cowes in ease, the chance is going—going; and if you 
don’t bid for the South Pole, some bold Yankee and his fair lad 
will be down there before you get under way, and then—there wi 
be no new place under the sun!” (pp, 290-1.) 

It will be a shame, indeed, if some American multi- 
millionaire, or geographical society, or Hera/d will not hear 
and heed this eloquent appeal from one who has just re- 
turned from a nine-months’ cruise in a dirty whaling ship 
through that marvellous White World below us,-and who has 
written a most racy and brilliant account, both in words and 
in pictures, of its unimagined splendors. No one has visited 
this silent, glimmering Antarctic region since Sir James 
Ross’s expedition in 1842, when steamships were unknown, 
until the Dundee whaling expedition with its four small ves- 
sels went there in 1892-3 and took Mr. Murdoch and his 
delightful pen along. The result is a charming volume red- 
olent of salt and sea and poetry, and fact even more poeti- 
cal: an artist’s log-book crowded with beautiful illustrations 
of scenes and landscapes as unfamiliar as the white poles of 
Mars, often exquisitely described with the palette and color- 
box of a most artistic temperament. The expedition left 
Dundee in September, 1892, in search of the: celebrated 
“ right-whale,” whose golden mouth is arched and ribbed 
with whalebone to the value of thousands of dollars; dropped 
down to the Falkland Islands in a three-months’ sail through 
the “roaring forties” and the “doldrums”; visited the 
South Shetlands and Orkneys; and rendezvoused in Erebus 
and Terror Gulf near Danger Islands, where the Ross expe- 
dition had penetrated fifty years before. Here the four 
ships, joined by the Norwegian whaler Jason, in which Nan- 
sen had gained his first laurels, stayed for several months in 
the Antarctic summer of December, January and February, 
hunting seals, watching for “right-whales” (reported by Ross 
but not found by the Dundonians), slugging penguins, shoot- 
ing Cape pigeons and albatross, and boiling seal-blubber. 
Light and color effects of inexpressible beauty variegated 
these employments and called forth Mr. Murdoch's rare 
powers of description, such as the following :— 

‘“« The blocks of ice and snow that formed the floating shore 
were varied with many faint tints, pale violets, creamy whites, and 


silky greens, and the shapes were as beautiful and be Pa by 
me as the delicacy and variety of the colors, It was as ifa Doric . 
temple built in dreamland of Carrara marble had been thrown 
down, and lay floating calmly on the dark, still water. Yet with 
all the rise ieee of the fantastic shapes, of capitals, columns, 
and shattered carvings, there was still a decision in the scul 

of the blocks and masses, and a certainty in the working out of 
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each detail, in the form of icicles hanging from goblin mushrooms, 
in the green fretwork supporting white tables, that made us marvel 
at the skill of the design, and wonder what it was in this stillness 
that owned and enjoyed such grand and delicate beauty. Whilst 
we skirted this floating snow-land, the crew watched it from the 
black bulwarks, and were awed into silence by its unfamiliar 
beauty "’ (p. 210). : 

And yet, in this marvellously lovely land the two scien- 
tific members of the expedition were allowed absolutely no 
facilities for investigation, and had to join in the murderous 
seal-slaughtering to “kill time.” What ashame on Dundee! 
The seals were slain for blubber in thousands, and science 
was studiously ignored ! 





Five Books About Birds 
1, A Florida Sketch-book. be Bradford Torrey. Houghton, Miffliu 
& Co 2. From Blomidon to Smokey, By Frank Bolles. Hough- 
ton, Mifiin & Co. 3. In Bird Land. By Leander Keyser. ‘A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 4. The Birds’ Calendar. By H,. E. Park- 
hurst. Charles Scribner's Sons. 5. The Birds About Us. By 
Charles Conrad Abbott, M.D. Illustrated. /. B, Lippincott Co, 

THE LITERATURE of American ornithology is of two-fold 
character. We have the professional reports on our birds by 
Wilson, Audubon and Nuttall, wherein we find much excellent 
matter, but, because of lack of knowledge on the part of these 
authors, a considerable dealing in glittering generalities. Since 
their day, there have been a number of ornithologists who have 
completed the life-histories of our many birds, so that we have 
now a pretty full knowledge of the whole subject. But so far, it 
was a matter of birds in general, of species and genera collectively, 
and not of individuals; except that occasionally, under the head- 
ing of ** Anecdotes,” we had given us the details of some robin or 
crow that was more closely observed than are such birds gener- 
ally. But in all these writings of the professional ornithologists, 
there is an enormous amount of dry-as-dust particulars and be- 
wildering technicalities that are repellant to the average reader, 
and so it was with genuine satisfaction that the reading public, or 
such of it as care about birds, greeted the later type of ornithologi- 
cal literature, foreshadowed by Thoreau and ushered in by Bur- 
roughs, and now again brought prominently to the fore in the 
publication of Bradford Torrey’s and the late Frank Bolles’s books. 
They are of genuine and equal merit; similar in many respects, 
yet each with characteristics of its own. Mr Torrey (1) has been 
for so long a time intimately associated with the birds of New Eng- 
land, that the reader's curiosity is at once excited when he finds 
that our author has wandered so far away from home as Florida. 
And what is the result? Simply to find that neither that far 
southern state nor any-of its birds are as attractive as New Eng- 
land and its avi-fauna, Not that Mr. Torrey has not written an 
interesting book. He always does this; but the material at hand 
did not lend itself to those delightful situations common to birds in 
the forests of the far north. Fortunately, this author has a keen 
eye for non-feathered bipeds, and, when birds are scarce, he does 
not fail to find cranky and other strange phases of humanity and 
draws many a pretty pen-picture wherein men and women figure 
to the reader's satisfaction. Of course birds are never forgotten. 
The author went to Florida to see them, and they come and go in 
these pleasant pages, as, in the autumn, the south-bound war- 
blers flit and flurry through the scarlet maples or twitter in the 
half-bared branches of the golden sassafras. No better example 
of Mr. Torrey’s skill in descriptive writing appears in this or any of 
his previous books than the all too brief sketch of the ‘‘ borderland 
of a cypress swamp.” A mere page or two, and we wonder more 
time was not given to the spot; for the recesses of such a swamp 
have the material for a volume. But if so, we should have lost 
those delightful sketches of queer people, drawn with a skill that 
suggests that Mr. Torrey might, if he chose to try, write a suc- 
cessful novel. 

While the late Mr. Bolles was possibly more absorbed in the 
matter of bird-ways than is Mr. Torrey, he was by no means 
blind to other matters, and his books,’df which ‘* From Blomidon 
to Smokey " (2) is unfortunately the last, will always find friends 
among general readers, as it will remain dear to every ornithol- 
ogist. Mr. Bolles was first a naturalist, and secondly a man-of- 
letters. That is, his thoughts were toward the discovery of addi- 
tional facts'concerning birds, and the record of the result was of 
lesser moment. But there was no carelessness permitted when 
the spy-glass was laid down and the pen taken up. His descrip- 
tions are always clear as crystal. His pet owls stand out and peep 
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over the pages, as you read the book; and so, too, is every tree 
and rock, every hill and dale to which he invites your attention, 
spread out before the mental vision. This is the only true test of 
such literature, which is defective in proportion as this feature 
fails. Mr. Bolles was fond of experimentation, and the results of 
his ingenuity in this direction are all valuable, and add materially 
to our insight into the bird-world. It is sad to think that this 
bright man should have so soon passed away. It is from such as 
he that we must hope to learn what is yet to be ascertained 
concerning our native birds. The professional ornithologists ap- 
pear to be too much taken up with discussions of anatomical de- 
tails to give heed to habits, and this alone is what is called for 
by the world at large. 

To walk afield at every opportunity that we may see and hear 
our common birds, is a most pleasant way of passing an idle hour, 
but the gift of so telling our experiences that others may share our 
enjoyment cannot be claimed for the author.of ‘‘In Bird Land” 
(3). The book isa bit heavy. But it would be eminently unjust 
to say that the volume has no merit. We gain bits of informa- 
tion that are worth the knowing, and it is always a pleasure to be 
able to compare our experiences with those of others in the same 
line of study. The birds common to Ohio and to the Atlantic sea- 
board do not have quite the same habits, and the song of a bird 
on the sea-coast or near it is less clear and sprightly than the same 
utterance on the high hills, hundreds of miles from the ocean. 
This we believe is Mr. Keyser’s first book; it is not likely to be 
his last. Let him study the art of literary expression, and, above 
all things, let him learn to avoid such instances of poor taste as 
his account of an interview with a well-known ornithologist of 
Boston. 

It is a hopeful sign that every season, of late, brings several 
new ‘‘bird” books such as these—books that are adapted to the 
needs of the community, informing it on such points as.are desira- 
ble to bring about a greatly needed change, making mankind the 
friends and protectors rather than persecutors of birds. _Legisla- 
tion on the subject has effected little good. Where one person is 
fined for shooting a robin, at least a hundred go scot free. In- 
difference has much to do with it, and a farmer will not take the 
time to prevent gunning, although it is seldom of as much value as 
the birds he might have saved from destruction. Probably the 
wearing of birds’ skins as ornaments will never be made, as it 
should, a criminal offense. Our only hope, then, is in the educa- 
tion of the masses, and this can only be done by teaching ornithol- 
ogy in an untechnical way in the primary departments of our 
common schools, and by the publishing of such books as this by 
Mr. Parkhurst (4). The text is good, the illustrations are satisfac- 
tory, the ‘‘ making "’ of the book a credit to the publishers. If so 
much can be seen in a city park, what may we not expect of the 
boundless range of upland and meadow about us? It is a sad 
condition of affairs, when we are compelled to go to a city park to 
see and hear such of our native birds as should be abundant in 
every door-yard, It is pitiful to think that the miserable fool with 
a gun has driven from its chosen haunts many a songster, that we 
are glad to know has wit enough to seek the shelter of a protected 
park. Such books as Mr. Parkhurst’s, it is hoped, will lead to the 
protection of many a tangled bit and wooded stretch of farms, that 
have in this way been neglected heretofore. ‘Tis a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 

Dr. Abbott’s book (5) is at once instructive and pleasant reading. 
He follows the accepted ornithological system, sometimes rather 
grumblingly, for his concern is with habits rather than with anat- 
omy. His book is an account of what Aristophanes would call 
‘*the nation of the birds.” He speaks of homes, migrations, 
songs, industries and modes of making love and war. He refers 
occasionally to older naturalists, Audubon, Nuttall, Thoreau, and 
to present-day authorities, as Coues and Ingersoll, but his matter 
is mainly his own and has all the interest that usually attaches to 
facts described at first hand. He speaks of the nuthatch pecking 
at a window-pane on seeing a fly inside. The ruby-crowned 
kinglet will repeatedly make a dash at a window on similar provo- 
cation. Habits change. Sixty years ago the nuthatch approached 
barnyards only when driven by stress of weather; now it is 
quite at home there. On the other hand, the blue-bird, which 
used to live much about houses, is now wild and rather shy. Wil- 
son found that marsh-wrens built penthouses over their big nests; 
Dr. Abbott has found but one example of the sort among hun- 
dreds. He is severe on the enemies of birds, and would doubtless 
like to see them hung up by the heels at the poulterer’s, Orni- 
thologists, even, get no grace from him, for he maintains that it is 
better to let a bird live than to kill it in order to prove that it once 
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ived. There are birds enough, he thinks, stuffed in museums, 
and the illustrations in this volume, from stuffed specimens, would 
seem to prove it. 





‘* Three Score Years and Ten ’’ 
By W. J. Linton, With Portrait, Charles Scribner's Sons, 

THE GROWTH of the illustrated press and the erratic course of so- 
cial and political reformers are the recurring themes in Mr. W. J. 
Linton’s recollections, which cover the seventy years, 1820-90. In 
point of fact, there is little about the illustrated press but mere 
mention of new periodicals, their promotors and contributors, but 
there is enough of detail about the many revolutionary notables 
with whom his republican ideas brought the author in contact, to 
hold the attention of the reader. One of his earliest recollections 
is of hearing the great bell of St. Paul's toll for the death of 
George III. Press-gangs and state lotteries were ripe in his school- 
boy days. He was early apprenticed to wood-engraving, and was 
accustomed to do everything connected with the trade, from saw- 
ing up the boxwood logs to making the drawing on the prepared 
surface and engraving it. His trade and his interest in pictures made 
him acquainted with newspaper men and artists, and among the 
former were many radicals. Shelley’s ‘‘Queen Mab” and Lamen- 
nais's ‘‘ Paroles d'un Croyant ” had already made a reformer of him, 
and he joined the Chartist movement, which resulted in nothing 
but talk. He began to work for Zhe Jilustrated London News 
and Punch soon after these papers were established, and that 
widened his circle of acquaintances, In course of time he came to 
count among his friends Ebenezer Jones, Walter Savage Landor, 
Charles Gavan Duffy, Mazzini, Carlyle and Leigh Hunt. He has 
a curious story of Thornton Hunt, the poet’s son, and George 
Henry Lewes. 

In 1847 Mr. Linton joined the People’s International League, 
founded by Mazzini, and which had tor its purpose, unlike the 
later ‘* International,” the restoration of national rights infringed 
by the Vienna treaties. After the Paris revolution of 1848, Mr. 
Linton spent some weeks there, sharing Mazzini’s lodgings, by 
whom he was introduced to George Sand and Lamennais. He 
witnessed the funeral procession of the men who had fallen in the 
Three Days; but it was already plain that France was satisfied with 
her own successful revolution, and would do nothing to aid repub- 
lican schemes elsewhere. He makes the same complaint against 
Americans: republics, it seems, can be as selfish as monarchies. 
Mazzini he believes ‘‘the greatest man in this nineteenth century, 
none greater in the years of Time, the Prophet of the Future ”; 
but he seems to have a kindly feeling for aH sorts of visionaries 
and agitators. There are anecdotes of Robert Dale Owen, Eben- 
ezer Jones, Bradlaugh, Bakunine, Cluseret, the Garibaldian Cap- 
tain de Rohan, and George Francis Train. It is a curious and in- 
structive review of much of what has been most curious in the 


century. The frontispiece is a photogravure portrait of the 


author. 


*“ The Gospel of Buddha "’ 
According to Old Records. Told by Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open 
Court Pub’g Co. 

Dr. CARUS, the editor of The Monist and The Open Court, has 
done excellent service in behalf of all students of comparative re- 
ligion, and especially of Buddhism. He has studied carefully the 
various translations in German, French and English of the Bud- 
dhist sacred books, and in liberal selections, that show his good 
taste, has set forth what he terms ‘‘ The Gospel of Buddha.” He 
has grouped the various chapters under the headings of ‘‘ Intro- 
duction,” ‘* Prince Siddhartha Becomes Buddha,” ‘‘ Foundation of 
the Kingdom of Righteousness,” ‘Consolidation of Buddha's 
Religion,” ‘Buddha the Teacher,” ‘* Parables and Stories,” 
“*The Last Days” and ‘‘ Conclusion.” In addition to a very 
luminous and suggestive preface, he furnishes a table of references, 
showing at an eye-glance the sources of his extracts and the paral- 
lelisms in the gospels. He gives, also, a glossary of names and 
terms, a method of pronunciation and a good index. The simplic- 
ity of this presentation, the freedom of the text from notes or un- 
couth and outlandish diacritical points, and the general arrange- 
ment of the work are admirable. One does not, indeed, get 
much idea of Northern Buddhism, or the Greater Vehicle; and 
one must not forget that the orthodox Buddhism, or Lesser Ve- 
hicle, set forth in this book, is that of only a small minority of 
those living in the Buddhist world of ideas, the greater B 
dom being in Chinese Asia. Although there is already a cart-load 
of books dealing with this ‘‘ religious atheism” of Asia, which 
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takes its name from the Enlightened One, yet we know of no one 
volume which condenses the matter especially needed by the 
average reader who wishes to get a clear idea, from the sources, as 
to what original Buddhism really was. It is admirably fitted to be 
a handbook for the single reader or for classes. 





** Tales of the Punjab ’’ 
Told by the People. By Mrs. Steel, Illustrated by John Lockwood Kip- 
ling. Macmillan & Co. 

WHEN THE STARS shine and the mosquitos sing and the mid- 
night breeze has not yet arisen, then it is story-telling time in In- 
dia, and Habib tells how evil befel the ‘‘Close Alliance” of the 
tiger and the jackal, which shows that it is bad to tie your tail to 
a coward’s; and Namdar of Muzaffargarh in the Punjab recounts 
how the rat came to marry the Rajah’s daughter ; and a boy who 
sells eggs at Firozpur has wondrous deeds to tell of Prince Lion- 
heart and his three useful if fainthearted companions, the knife- 
grinder, the carpenter and the blacksmith. From these and their 
like, from peasants of Kasur, Purbia buys and Jatt boys, and small 
boys of the wilds of Gujranwala, Mrs, Flora Annie Steel has col- 
lected two score and more delightful stories worthy, some of them, 
to rank with the best of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” They are of peris, 
jinns, ghouls and afreets; of Bopoluchi and Princess Aubergine; 
of the Sparrow and the Crow, the Tiger, the Brahman and the 
Jackal; of the Snake-Woman and King Ali Mardan, the Barber’s 
Clever Wife and the astounding adventures of Raja Rasalu, Out 
of a broken box steps Sir Buzz, a span high, with whiskers a span 
and a quarter long that carry him through the air vibrating like a 
bumble-bee’s wings, who robs the confectioners’ shops of sweets 
by the hundred weight, and off with a whiz, boom, bing / to his 
master, the soldier’s son. Prince Lionheart comes to a river and 
sees big rubies floating down stream, which are drops of blood 
from a princess’s head hung in a golden basket. Bahrangar wan- 
ders invisible through the Emerald City on the Emerald Mountain, 
and eats up Princess Shahpasand's dinner, which she could not 
eat herself, for thinking of him. Little Anklebone plays by his 
pool of milk to all the beasts of the forest; and Princess Peperina 
and her drowsy jinn dwell in peace in their high, white-marble- 
walled, flower-filled garden, 

In these days all fairy-tales must be twice told, once for Indian 
villagers and western children, and again for the folklorists who are 
content with the bones of the feast, as it were, and take them in 
an appendix. They are more than commonly well provided for in 
this volume, by Major R. C. Temple, who has not only written 
learned and interesting notes to the several tales, but has, in /wo 
appendices, analyzed the plots after the fashion approved of by the 
Folk-Lore Society, and the more important incidents after what 
strikes us as a more sensible fashion of his own. He shows 
that, while the plots may vary ad ‘njfinitum, the picturesque inci- 
dents are pretty sure to turn up, when they turn up at all, ina 
recognizable form. These incidents are but simpler stories that 
have become woven together into the modern folk-tale, They are 
of stepmothers, fakirs and miracle-workers, witches, ogres, cal- 
umniated persons, changelings arid sleeping beauties; of seeking 
fortune, dreams, the life-index, tricks; of gods and talking animals, 
proofs of identity, forbidden things and strange devices; of tem- 
porary death, enchantments and metamorphoses; of disguises, in- 
visibility, inexhaustible pots, snake jewels and miraculous vehicles. 
In short, there are a great many kinds of them, and the classifica- 
tion of fairy-tales promises to become as dull and portentous a 
matter as the classification of plants. Not so their illustration, 
however, at least while Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, C. I. E., clever 
father of a cleverer son, is the illustrator. All varieties of Indian 
men and their brothers, the beasts, are familiar to his pen, and he 
draws no line that is not both correct and graceful. His farmers, 
potters, kings and beggars, cobras, elephants, peacocks and foxes 
are true as life, and his fairies, ghosts and goblins not much less 
80. 





Poetry and Verse 

MOST OF THE POETRY which gets itself published in our day 
belongs to the decorative order, to the class of knicknacks and 
‘* chiffons.” To recall a famous critic's phrase, ‘‘the applica- 
tion of ideas to life,” in connection with verse of this character, is 
ee ph ome ape . is _ og that one a5 mig 
company of these poets of fancy; it is rather, to quote Mr, 
Stedman, ‘‘ the land of whims and conceits, of mock associations, 
of Midsummer Nights’ Dreams."’ Even when these holiday singers 
take for their theme some large aspect of nature, they prettify, and 
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so belittle it, apparently deeming a blue neck-ribbon equally 
appropriate to a lapdog or an antique statue. Far from seeking 
to regard life sud specie aternitatis, they strive to perpetuate the 
fleeting. And the result is that, although we read their versicles 
for the first time with a certain pleasure, we cannot remember 
them for so much as an hour. Nor do they please us equally on a 
second reading, for mere quaintness or prettiness is by no means 
**a joy forever.” A religion or a poesy, the essence of which is 
> plain English, fiction,—has within it the seeds of 
eath, ‘ 





VERSE OF THIS KIND finds a fitting home in the magazines, 
which are professedly ephemeral in character. Collected in a 
handsome volume, adorned with clever pictures, and tricked out 
in the height of the typographical fashion, it becomes the famil- 
iar gift-book of commerce, thus achieving an apotheosis minus the 
immortality. It would hardly be fair to say that ‘*‘ Madonna, and 
Other Poems,” by Mr. Harrison S, Morris, answers in all re- 
spects to this description. Indeed, Mr. Morris has real poetic 
talent, and at times he goes to the heart of things with an aim 
that is true and sure. His love of Nature is not simulated, and in 
poems like ‘‘Madonna”’ and ‘‘ To a Comrade” he manifests a 
fine and tender sensibility. But in most of the pieces here col- 
lected one sees a fanciful though not effeminate prettiness which 
indicates that the maker’s ideal of beauty is not yet perfected. 
George Eliot has depicted the respective types :— 

‘This figure hath high price; 'twas wrought with love 
Ages ago in finest ivory; 
Nought modish in it, pure and noble lines 
Of generous womanhood that fits all time. 
That too is costly ware; majolica 
Of deft design, to please a lordly eye; 
The smile, you see, is perfect—wonderful 
As mere Faience! a table ornament 
To suit the richest mounting.” 

Mr. Morris will not fulfill the promise of his art until, forswear- 
ing all lesser loves, he vows himself to the service of that im- 
perishable beauty which is one with truth, For the rest, he makes 
no secret of his indebtedness to Keats, and he reminds us not a 
little of Miss Thomas. His is evidently a rich, buoyant nature, 
and his mature work ought to be something notable. We have 
marked for special commendation three poems—‘‘ At Walden 
Pond,” ‘Of a Little Girl” and ‘*A Roadside Patriot.” The 
volume is a sumptuous one, and well illustrated. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 





THE PRAISES of the Dent editions have so often been sung 
that, indeed, their repetition becomes wearisome. These small 
volumes are a pleasure to the mind as well as to the eye—for 
their contents are as carefully selected as are the materials that go 
to their making. One of the handsomest books published thus far 
by this house contains ‘‘ The Lyric Poems of Edmund Spenser,” 
edited by Ernest Rhys. Here, surely, we have a poet who is for 
all time, an unfailing friend to whose genius we can turn in all 
moods and under all circumstances. And yet many of us know 
only little of the treasure of song he left to Anglo-Saxondom—to 
all the world, His masterpiece we all have read, at least in part, 
but his other poetry is too often neglected, As Mr. Rhys truly 
remarks in his introduction, ‘‘the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ rare and en- 
chanting vision, hasso cast her glamor over English poetry that 
she has unduly outshone hitherto the other children of Spenser's 
house.”” This anthology has been made with excellent taste, It 
contains ‘‘ Happy Ye Leaves,” ‘‘ Dedicatory Sonnet,” ‘‘ The Shep- 
heardes Calender,” ‘‘ Astrophel,” ‘‘ Amoretti,” the ‘+ Epithala- 
mion,” the ‘‘ Hymnes ”’ in Honour of Love, Beautie, Heavenly Love 
and Heavenly Beautie, and the ‘‘Prothalamion.” The volume 
contains an etched portrait of Spenser, We recommend it heartily 
to all lovers of tasteful books. (Macmillan & Co.) 





KEBLE’s ‘‘CHRISTIAN YEAR” has been added to the fitly- 
named Golden Treasury Series. Of those who participated in the 
Oxford movement, the saintly, sweet-natured Keble was probably 
he best beloved, It is doubtless true, as the editor says, that 
‘*the times are over of its sudden and unexpected success; when 
five friends, intending a tour, who had all agreed to bring a book 
new and delightful to the rest, each produced a ‘Christian Year.’ ” 
Yet, especially for members of the Episcopal communion, and in 
spite of the changed tone of modern religious thought, the book 
still retains much of its old, quiet power. This quietude of spirit 
coexisted in Keble with an arch and charming humor; ‘‘his 
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countenance was able to assume in a moment a cast that would 
have been a fortune to a comic actor, yet at other times was full of 
reverent spirituality.’”’ Readers of the ‘‘ Christian Year ”’ will not 
fail to note the almost dramatic effect of certain of the poems—so 
unlike the tame and frigid correctness of the old-fashioned hymn. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 





New Books and New Editions 

IF THERE IS a valid excuse for the existence of Frédéric Mas- 
son’s ‘‘ Napoleon, Lover and Husband,” then it would seem as if 
there were no act of a public man’s private life which might not be 
a fit subject for record. The nature of the work is indicated by 
its title; to lovers of salacious literature who have some knowledge 
of French court life, the mention of Napoleon’s ‘‘ love” intrigues 
will suggest visions of a guilty couple, and of a wronged wife 
prowling ‘‘ about the staircases and corriders, candle in hand, with 
the hope of surprising them and enacting some scee.”” The book 
will be rather disappointing, however, to the professional seeker for 
erotic narrative; its language is not so broad, nor are its episodes 
so entertaining as the diction and incidents of the unexpurgated 
‘* Arabian Nights,” or of the ‘‘Decamerone.” Neither is it so 
pathologically disagreeable as ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins.” On the 
other hand, the volume brings to those for whom it is ostensibly 
written—students of Napoleonic literature—only the interesting 
but rather trite information that the Little Corporal was a great 
liar, and that he did not allow his mistresses to influence his policy. 
The book is one of the examples, by no means rare nowadays, of 
the misuse of the ‘‘ modern historical method.” There is nothing 
the matter with the method, but some of its devotees fail to rec- 
ognize the fact that it consists not only in collecting facts, but in 
discriminating their importance. (The Merriam Co.) 





‘*DANvis FOLKS,” by Rowland E. Robinson, is one of the 
many books that modestly disclaim being anything more than 
a collection of scattered sketches; and it is one of the few of 
those modest many that offer us far more than they promise. 
The book sets out to record something of the manners and speech 
of the New Englander of sixty years ago, but the two-score of 
papers fall into a connected description of Vermont life, that possesses 
a unity of interest as well as a unity of purpose. The greater part 
of the volume is in dialogue and dialect, and this dramatic presenta- 
tion of the author’s theme makes an opening for skilful character- 
drawing and shrewd village repartee. The dialect itself is a pleas- 
ure, for it is racial, not accidental, and the acme of lingo is reached 
in the person of Ann Twine (Antoine), a French-Canadian who 
speaks broken Vermontese. The book is not a story, nor is it a 
‘study ”; it is the background of a story, with a strong sub-plot 
already supplied. Much wit, more humor and some delicately 
handled pathos are further marks of a volume that is out of the 
ordinary. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





‘* CAVALRY LIFE IN TENT and Field” is a record of the ex- 
perience of the wife of a cavalry officer, Mrs. Orsemus B. Boyd, 
in Texas, Nevada and other parts of what was but recently the 
Wild West. Mrs. Boyd thas slept in a hut with fifteen men and six 
dogs, and has ridden eighteen miles in a snow-storm, with no 
covering but a blanket. Her quarters, at first, were a couple of 
tents with barley sacks for carpet, the soldiers of the detachment 
living in dug-outs and shaking her nerves by their screams under 
punishment—American army discipline at the time being much 
like that of Siberian prisons. For a month’s pay she received a 
dollar’s worth of crockery, and by a month's efforts obtained a 
sort of shed to cook in. A wash-bow!l for which there was no 
toom was utilized as a punch-bowl. The wild Western onion 
gives not only to butter, but beef and milk also, an abominable 
flavor. Her husband's pay, eighty dollars a month in gold, hardly 
sufficed to keep them from starvation. In summer the sun burned 
her face throuh the canvas, and the gnats penetrated through the 
finest netting. In Arizona she became acquainted with centipedes, 
scorpions, tarantulas and snakes, happily all done up in alcohol. 
New Mexico, ‘‘ the Trooper’s Paradise,” is also a famous place for 
desperados, which will make it all the dearer to men, but not so 
pleasant for women, The fifty varieties of the cactus are quite as 
difficult to deal with, nor is Mexican cookery, with its grease, garlic 
and red pepper, easy toendure. The earth circulates like water; it 
flows as mud, rises as dust and comes down again with the torrents 
of rain. Money was of no use on the frontiers. One might, in- 
deed, order things from the east, but either they never came or 
they came too late; or else they were damaged irreparably. 
Colored cooks are a delusion, They will mix you rice and molas- 
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ses and fry it in grease, if you ask them for batter-cakes, You 
are lucky if they do not murder somebody and get lynched. In 
Texas, the roaches, poisonous spiders and ticks make life unbear- 
able; and the freezing ‘‘ northers,” following, as they always do, on 
a spell of uncommonly sultry weather, not seldom put an end to it. 
Young ladies who read Mrs. Boyd’s book will probably think twice 
before marrying an army officer ; and, if they decide to do so, it will 
be with the determination to let him get through his campaigns 
without their company. (J. Selwyn Tait & Sons.) 





THE LATEST ADDITION to the really elegant though inexpensive 
Eversley Series js Chaucer's ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” in two volumes, 
edited by Mr. A. W. Pollard, whose ‘‘ Primer of Chaucer,” which 
we commended some months ago, sufficiently vouches for the 
scholarly character of this more recent piece of work. It is un- 
necessary to state that this is not intended as a substitute for Mr. 
Skeat’s complete and critical edition, which is indispensable to the 
teacher and the advanced student. It is meant for the general 
reader, who wants an accurate, well-printed text with nothing more 
in the way of introduction and annotation than will suffice to make 
the text intelligible. These helps Mr. Pollard has judiciously sup- 
plied. He has added a limited number of ‘‘ various readings,” for 
which the impecunious student who cannot afford the -more elabo- 
rate and costly edition will be duly grateful. With this and the 
‘*Primer” he will be fairly well equipped for the study of the 
famous and fascinating ‘‘ Tales.” It will, indeed, be a better out- 
fit than he could have got at any cost fifty years ago; for the com- 
pact volumes embody the results of the invaluable criticism and in- 
vestigation to which the poems have been subjected in the inter- 
vening period—worth more than all that had been previously 
accomplished. (Macmillan & Co.) 





Books for the Young 

THE YEAR has given birth to few stories more charming than 
‘*Otto’s Inspiration,” by Mary H. Ford. A little violinist and his 
dog on their wanderings come, at the close of a summer day, to a 
farm-house, where shelter is grudgingly accorded them, more for 
the sake of a pet child than from any impulse of hospitality. Nor 
are the stragglers ‘‘sent packing” next morning, as threatened by 
the thrifty housewife, but, through the child’s gentle influence, are 
allowed to remain indefinitely, until they become part of the family. 
The boy’s musical gift is something remarkable, yet ever before 
him is an unattainable height, toward which he is striving and pro- 

essing. His rare old violin, and his mastery of it, are inherited 
rom his father, and his ‘‘inspiration” comes from the angels, 
who not only visit him in dreams, but aid him in his waking hours. 
Even in later years, when he returns from a course of study 
abroad, with fame heralding him as a genius in his art, he is still 
unspoilt, still persistent in ascribing all his triumphs to angelic 
ministries. The story has little or no plot, but abounds in felicitous 
touches, sketches of character and bits of musical criticism, not 
omitting a love episode or two. It is simple and sweet through- 
out, and the closing pages breathe the helpful spirit of ‘*Ten 
Times One Is Ten.”” (S. C. Griggs & Co.) THE COUNTESS 
OF JERSEY has written an attractive illustrated tale of magic and 
adventure in ‘‘ Maurice; or, The Red Jar,”’ crowded with fairies, 
monsters and knights. At first the book starts off with sober 
realities entertainingly described in the life of a little German 
baron, his teacher, and the people of his ancestral castle; then a 
fearful temptation besets and beguiles the boy, who disobeys his 
mother and brings down upon himself and the whole neighborhood 
a great disaster. To expiate this, he undertakes three years and 
three days of complete obedience to the elves and giants, and at 
length brings back a duplicate of the Red Jar whose disappearance 
was the cause of all the misery. An obvious moral makes the 
story wholesome reading. (Macmillan & Co.) 








‘* LITTLE IKE TEMPLIN, and Other Stories,” by Richard Mal- * 


colm Johnston, contains a number of his clever tales of darkey 
characteristics—tales that originally appeared in St. Nécholas, 


The Independent, The Cosmopolitan and other periodicals. 


(Lothrop Pub. Co.)——~‘‘ PlokEE AND HER PEOPLE,” by Mrs. 
Theodora R, Jenness, is a story of Indian reservation life told 
with sympathy and understanding for the red men and women 
whose existence is one long battle against civilization, as repre- 
sented by our Government, privation and natural indolence. 
Piokee had always lived with gentle-born white people until she 
was sixteen, at which age she returned to her tribe, there to take 
upon her shoulders the burden of their feeble intelligence and 
more feeble resolution. The probabilities of human action and 
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character are often sacrificed in the story to the exigencies of a 
situation that will more plainly demonstrate the circumstances of 
Indian tribal life. But on the whole the story serves well the pur- 
pose for which it was written. (Lothrop Pub. Co.)}——‘' THREE 
TIMES AND OUT,” by Mrs, Mary Lowe Dickinson, is a brightly 
told tale of the attempt of a very stiff-necked country matron to 
accommodate herself to the provoking shiftlessness of three poor 
city girls that in successive turn were received as ‘‘ help” under her 
inhospitable roof. The attempt failed, not, however, because the 
girls were at fault, for they found other doors open to them; and, 
as if to make the punishment fit the crime, two of them returned 
to the by-that-time chastened Belindy Bascom as her daughter an 
step-daughter-in-law, ready to take up the burdens her enfeeb 
shoulders had let fall. (Hunt & Eaton.) 





‘* THE SEARCH FOR Andrew Field,” by Everett P, Tomlinson, 
is a capitally toid story of the times of 1812, The scenes are laid in 
the region of Lake Ontario, among whose shores and traditions 
the author is thoroughly at home. The chief situations of this 
story relate to the impressment of Andrew Field on board the 
English schooner Osprey. Andrew and his younger brother David 
were fishing one ill-fated day in the waters ot the Lake, near 
Smugglers’ Rock. Here they witnessed the landing and suspicious 
actions of a man from the Osprey, who put. off through the wood 
in the direction of a hut, supposed to be a hiding-place for smug- 
gled goods and disaffected Americans. While they were watch- 
ing. a boat approached and seized Andrew, leaving Hetle David to 
go home and give information, The remainder of the volume 
concerns itself with the search for and escape of Andrew, It is 
an interesting and instructive narrative that begins a series whose 
next issue will be ‘‘ The Boy Soldiers of 1812." (Lee & Shepard.) 





‘‘MOLLIE MILLER,” by Effie W. Merriman, is distinctly a 
girls’ book, expressing within its modest pages those emotions and 
questions of ethical consideration that chiefly make up the sum of 
a girl's life. In this instance the heroine, Mollie Miller, had many 
struggles with poverty and adverse circumstances that, however, 
but taught her ingenuity and developed more truly her gentle and 
unselfish nature.——‘tA HILLTOP SUMMER,” by Alyn Yates 
Keith, author of ‘‘ A Spinster’s Leaflets,” is a pleasant record of 
a quaint community in which the author spent a happyseason, It 
is the record of simple folk so idealized and embroidered by the 
tender sensibilities of a sympathetic mind, that it has lost its veri- 
similitude to any country community that we, or, we believe, most 
people, have ever heard of. But then, the idyllic nature of the 
sketches does not make them less agreeable reading, George Sand’s 
delightful peasants never had any actual existence outside of her 
poetic imagination, but they are much pleasanter companions than 
Tolstot’s unshaven brutes. These two books are published by 
Lee & Shepard. 





READERS who finished ‘‘ Witch Winnie at Paris” with the full 
belief that it was to be followed by another tale of foreign life, 
called ‘‘ Witch Winnie at Versailles,” will perhaps think it rather 
tame to come back to domestic ports, and, like some alleged art 
critics, scorn domestic production. Their disappointment, how- 
ever, will not last long when they see that, in ‘* Witch Winnie at 
Shinnecock,” Mrs, Elizabeth W. Champney has described the art 
life and art village that cluster around Mr. Wm, M, Chase in his 
summer-school on Long Island. Witch Winnie’s art career has 
become so familiar to juvenile readers that it is only nec to 
announce this, the fifth volume in the series. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co,)——A VOLUME of short and insipid stories of a harmless 
character is ‘‘ Margaret Arnold’s Christmas,” by Mrs. Mary D, 
Brine, (E. P. Dutton & Co.)———‘‘Horpe BENHAM,” by Nora 
Perry, is a story for girls that has just enough incident to be enter- 


taining, and enough of a moral to be improving. It is the story 
of a little Massachusetts girl, whose father, an engineer, could not 
afford to buy her a coveted violin. So she sold trailing-arbutus 


and earned the money. A rich girl of the neighborhood spoke 
patronizingly and disgreeably to her, called her Ten-cents-a-bunch, 
in fact. After a time the invention on which the engineer had 
been working proved a great discovery and made hisfortune. He 
took his little daughter abroad, and there she became a t violin 
student, and when she returned to this gountry (having alwa’ 
really been a little thoroughbred in nature and training), 
found that the mere fact of friendship was of great social and . 
spiritual service to the rich girl, who had not improved in wisdom 
as she grew in stature. The story is simple in style and true in 
feeling, as are all of Miss Perry's. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
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Fiction 

As IT Is a fact of recorded history that Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria was kidnapped under most romantic circumstances while 
reigning as a duly crowned monarch of the nineteenth century, we 
cannot say that the conception of ‘‘ The Double Emperor,”” by W. 
L. Clowes, lacks verisimilitude. It is an exceedingly ingenious 
story, and has an interest which loses nothing because it follows so 
closely in point of time on ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” wherein the 
main idea is the same. This story is an essay in possibilities, but 
of such a startling kind that we wonder at the imagination which 
conceived them. Frankly, we have enjoyed reading eVery page of 
‘* The Double Emperor.” It is the history of a successful enter- 
prise of some American capitalists, who kidnap the Lusitanian 
Emperor—a thinly disguised suggestion of Wilhelm II.—on a 
modern Cunarder, and hold him, with his suite, by the fleetness of 
their vessel, in the South Seas, until the demanded ransom of 
$25,000,000 is paid. That their scheme is an ultimate failure is 


due to the fact that the Emperor left behind him his Secretary and . 


double, who so resembles his sovereign that he can even impose on 
the royal gentleman’s sister, and who, by assuming the reins of 
government, is enabled to keep all the world in ignorance of the 
great /2se majesté. This is a mere outline of a tale which is well told 
and abounds in humorous solutions of the origins of newspaper ru- 
mors that have excited the world, by referring them to the existence of 
this double, as, for instance, that canard which perturbed the peace 
of Europe—the statement that the Emperor was growing a beard. 
Not the least entertaining feature of the book is the introduction of 
an American who had been the Emperor's school-mate, and who 
continued this early friendship to his own great advantage as a con- 
tributor to the magazines, and as a long-distance canoeist. There 
are those who will enjoy the good-natured fun poked at a certain 
rather conspicuous fellow-townsman of our own in this picture. 
Many other features of the story are novel and make us read with 
arush tothe end. We venture to predict a deserved success for 
the book, with the delightful possibility of its being interdicted in 
Germany. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





**Poor FOLK,” translated from the Russian of F. Dostoievsky 
by Lena Millman, is a kaleidoscopic picture of Russian life. It is 
not a picture that ever changes into brighter hues, but rather one 
that becomes darker and darker. Nevertheless, it is constantly 
changing in details amid the monotony of the background of pov- 
erty and distress. The form of the story is that of letters, and 
the writers are half-witted clerks and a poor girl living over the 
way. These letters are not, indeed, of a sort that would actually 
be written in real life; in fact, they seem to be suspiciously like 
those of the busy savant, who, having fallen in love and decided 
to marry, was too busy fo give attention to daily or weekly cor- 
respondence. So, seizing a leisure morning, he wrote out at one 
sitting a large supply of love-letters, which he afterwards com- 
pleted, from week to week, as to dates and closing sentences. 
Occasionally, as we imagine, the translation is rather wooden and 
unnecessaril pane and prosy. Nevertheless, these pictures 
of life are full of. pathos and often of power. There is an intro- 
duction by Mr. George Moore, which tells the story itself as an 
impressionist would paint a picture, and the tale ends as sadly as 
most Russian novels do, for Varrara the loved, whose ‘fate (in 
marriage) is sealed” to another, departs with her lord and master 
eg steppes, while old Makar is left to mourn alone. (Roberts 


THE PuRITAN character as affected by our modern conditions is 
an interesting subject for study, and one that has not been too much 
handled. Mr. Howells has made an effort to express it now and 
then, and has shown some of the difficulties it encounters most 
successfully ; and Miss Wilkins has probed its mystery much deeper, 


though she has kept the New England rustic in his native environ-— 


ment, rather isolated and untouched by the world. But there are 
many phases yet undescribed, which will bear exploration by the 
coming-psychologist. He will find the reaction against the Puritan 
training especially interesting—the pagan upheaval which is inevit- 
able after the over-zealous severity of discipline, the strenuous, per- 
verted pecans Itis with some phases of this recoil that Maria 
Louise Pool has dealt in her ‘‘ Two Salomes ” and its sequel, now 
published, ‘*Out of Step.” Salome Gerry, born and bred in a 
small New England town, is a Puritan without principle, as readers 
of the earlier book know. She has had the Puritan training, she 
follows the manners and customs and beliefs of the Puritans, but 
without possessing in the least their code of honor. It isa difficult 
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problem which this novelist has set for herself, and, though she has 
not succeeded in solving it, her effort is interesting. The conflict 
of the girl with her surroundings offers fine dramatic opportunities, 
and occasionally, as in the marriage scene, they are made the most 
of. Upto that point the novel is well conceived and firmly executed, 
but beyond that it weakens. The writer becomes didactic, moral- 
izes too much, and loses her grasp of character. Her heroine 
developes an abnormal conscience, which tortures her, not because 
she tells lies without minding them, but because she refrains from 
telling them for the wrong motive—for love of her husband, rather 
than fear of God. This morbid conscientiousness is, perhaps, a 
possible outgrowth of her heredity and environment, but her per- 
sonality is not convincing. She is not as fascinating as she is 
described to be, and one feels that the unhappiness inevitable after so 
dishonorable a marriage would have come to her in a different way. 
The character of her rival, Portia, is an impossible combination of 
antagonistic qualities. Her magnanimity is beyond the reach of 
ordinary humanity, and one is never convinced that Salome could 
really have exerted so powerful an influence upon her. She has a 
charm of her own, however, and her reception of the news of the 
marriage is really fine. The minor characters are cleverly drawn, 
and the picture of village life, harsh as it is, is true and spirited. 
One feels that throughout the book the writer has done her best, 
and that she will continue to do her best until she succeeds in pro- 
ducing a notable work. She certainly has ability, and a graceful, 
touching little sketch printed recently in 7he Chap-Book indicates 
more clearly than this novel that she has a feeling for art. (Harper 
& Bros.) 





Mr. ALDRICH’S preface to the new edition of his ‘‘ Story of a 
Bad Boy” contains a very good argument against writing prefaces. 
‘* The author who has not been able tosay in the course of several 
hundred pages what he had to say is not likely to accomplish that 
feat in narrower compass,” he says. His Bad Boy agrees with 
him, he assures us, and so do we. The task should be left to the 
reviewer, if the author can find no other friend to perform it. But, 
in declining to write a preface, Mr. Aldrich satisfies us on a point 
as to which we confess we have had some misgivings. His bad 
boy, he assures us, is not too good to be true. In fact, he was 
drawn from life. He tells us, too, that the Hon. Pepper Whitcomb 
is at the present time a candidate for the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and that the old Temple grammar- 
school building of Rivermouth was destroyed by fire, as it was fore- 
told in the story that it would be. In Mr. Frost's delightful draw- 
ings, which, we take it, are one razson d’étre for this new edition, 
Judge Whitcomb looks sternly at us over his spectacles, black Sam 
scratches his poll, the Boy’s Indian ancestor wraps his blanket 
about him, and we have full-page pictures of a rainy afternoon in 
the garret, of the initiation ceremonies of the Rivermouth Centi- 
pedes, and the scene in Sailor Ben’s snug cabin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 





Mrs. WALFORD’S story for the Christmas-buyers is entitled 


:** Ploughed,” the hero of the first of a series of excellent short 


stories having met that melancholy fate on his ‘* Little-Go”’ exam- 
ination at Oxford. Mrs. Walford is always charming, and her 
touch upon the heart-strings in vibration of the domestic emotions 
loses nothing of its variety from year to year. ‘‘ Ploughed” is a 
spirited and well-told story, introducing the reader—as all of this 
author’s novels do—into those hospitable and exquisite English 
homes which instill in the American who is so fortunate as actu- 
ally to visit one an abiding love for the mother country. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.)———‘‘ My LApDy,” by Marguerite Bouvet, is 
a love-story of the early part of this century, with illustrations by 
Helen Maitland Armstrong. (A. C. McClurg & Co.)—— 
‘*QUAKER IDYES” is a pretty little volume whose quiet buckram 
garb has a touch of demureness—an exterior reflection of its con- 
tents. There is much to commend in these pleasant little sketches 
of Friends: the quiet humor, the fidelity to life, the absence of 
straining for effect. . These virtues give the book a charm of its 
own, in spite of some defects in style. The author, Sarah M. H. 
Gardner, has not a firm command of narration. The term ‘‘idyl” 
in the title has here, as usual, to cover the structural weakness of 
what a better writer would have made into stories. No matter 
how pleasant a book is, it is disappointing if it keeps the reader 
constantly in mind of an ideal not reached by the author. And 


so, while one quietly enjoys these idyls, he thinks of what an in- 
digenous Miss Wilkins would have done with the same Quaker 
scenes and incidents. Still, it is a book that well repays reading. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 
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Fact and Fiction in ‘‘ Perlycross’’ 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Mr. BLACKMORE’S latest novel, ‘‘ Perlycross,”” reviewed in The 
Critic, contains about as much local history as it does fiction, prob- 
ably more, and the history is of people and places very familiar to 
me. No doubt you hold that everything behind. scenes should 
command respectful silence; that the front view presentation ‘is all 
that the reader has to do with. | like that idea myself, but in the 
case before us Mr. Blackmore has used so slight a disguise that he 
must care very little whether these details become public property 
or not. 

‘*Perlycross”’ is the village of Culmstock, Devon, The im- 
memorial yew-tree still flourishes at the top of the old church- 
tower of Culmstock, The ‘‘ Beacon,” a cairn-shaped stone. structure 
with a large hole in the domed roof, built on'a prominent spur of 
the Blackdown range of hills, is still a peculiar feature in the Culm- 
stock landscape. In former days, in times of danger, blazing furze 
transfigured it at night into one of ‘‘those twinkling points of 
light”” Macaulay sings of. The ‘‘Perle” is the river Culme, the 
most famous trout stream in the West of England, ‘‘ Perlycombe”’ 
is Hemyock, ‘‘Perliton”’ is Uffculme. The ‘‘ Blackdown” range 
is really the Blackdown range; and it divides at the same time the 
counties of Devon and Somerset and the Culme valley from the 
‘*Pumpington”’ (that is to say Wellington) valley, the latter being 
the valley of the river Tone, on which river Taunton, also, is built. 
The names Honiton, famous for rare lace, Taunton, Mendip, Sid- 
mouth, Crockers, Seaton and of many other places, are quite undis- 
guised ; still others are but slightly disguised. Only occasionally the au- 
thor seems to have created a little confusion to help the story out. 

The book has filled with enthusiasm a very dear old friend of 
mine. He has written me some letters on the subject, He is very 
familiar with the times chronicled, and I shall draw largely from 
his recollections. Clergymen and doctors were not always of the 
soil, so that at first I was unable to identify the Rev. Mr. Penniloe, 
Dr. Gronow and others; besides, they were before my time; but 
my friend informs me that Mr. Pennilee is undoubtedly the author's 
father, and he warmly speaks of him as ‘‘ possessing all the virtues 
attributed to him, * * * a saintly and delightful Christian 
character, * * * made to say just what he would have said 
under like circumstances.” He coached, at Culnistock, Dr, Temple, 
now Bishop of London, who was formerly Bishop of Exeter. ‘The 
Bishop himself, it is more than likely, might be identified with 

‘‘Hopper.” Dr. Gronow, | note (p. 491), is made to say to Mr. 
Penniloe :—‘‘ Reverend, that hop-jumper is not theright stuff for a 
bishop!” A protest against Dr. Temple’s appointment to the See 
of Exeter. was signed, on account of alleged heterodoxy, by about 
nine hundred clergy. Many a story have | listened to, illustrating 
the eccentricity of ‘‘little’’ Dr. Dunsford, the prototype of Gronow, 
‘*The Rev. John Chevithorne,’”’ the .Rev. Mr. Karslake (the late 
Vicar of Culmstock’s father), the Vicar of ‘‘ Perlycross,’’ writes my 
old friend, ‘‘as far back as my recollection goes, used to ride from 
below Southmolton, twice a year, on Saturday (to Culmstock), and 
on the morrow preached in his surplice and top-boots, for he was 
fond of hunting and | think kept a pack; he is here true to life.”’ 
Although Waldron is a well-known local name, ‘‘ Col, Waldron,” 
of the book, was really a Dr. Ayshford, a fine old gentleman, ‘‘ one 
of the olden time,” and, to quote my friend once more, ‘‘ much be- 
loved and highly esteemed ; he is truly drawn, to his stick and dog.” 
Sergeant Jakes was one Jacobs the Schoolmaster; Dr. Jemmy 
Fox, a Dr. Nott. And the Farrants, Gilhams, Foxes, Channings, 
Woods, Tremletts, Haddons, Annings, Waldrons and Sanfords 
are all representative names in the neighborhood to-day; other 
names are altered so slightly that they can be recognized at once 
by anyone familiar with those parts, The Farrants are a fine as 
well as a ‘‘clever race’’; they have patriarchal, leonine heads, like 
Walt Whitman's, but with more shapely features. A Farrant is 
still Churchwarden of ‘‘ Perlycross,” or was recently so. 

Mr. Blackmore’s father was curate in charge of Culmstock.. | 
think I remember to have heard that my own father was baptized 
by Mr. Blackmore’s father. I have ridden ‘‘ ahter th’hounds”’ with 
a Gilham (and some of the others) on Maiden Down many a crisp 
autumn day, with the perfume of the furze in my nostrils and the 
full-cry chorus of dogs and the sound of swiftly rushing air in my 
ears! I, too, have made some lonesome excursions to the Whet- 
stone Pits. I knew the country just as ‘‘Hopper” knew it, and 
scoured it in much the same way. And speaking of hunting re- 
minds me of another of Culmstock’s familiar figures—the renowned 
otter-hunter Mr, William Collier; all hunting England knew of 
him; he is the ‘‘Hollyer”’ of ‘* Perlycross,” 
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Then the manners, speech, customs, superstitions, prejudices 
are all to the life. It reads like a long letter from home and makes 
a man positively homesick. As to the central incident of the book 
—the mysterious disappearance of a body from a grave—that, I am 
told, is fiction: 

I enclose a photograph, not a very good one, of Culmstock 


“Parish church, with the yew-tree ‘‘on the topmost. stringing- 


course"’; you'may easily note the appearance of newness of the 
The story of the building of this part is 
related in the book. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 24, 1894. WILLIAM CORNER, 





‘¢ Wordsworthshire’”’ 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


THE REVIEWER of ‘‘ The Lake Country” in your issue of Sept. 
29 begins his review, ‘‘ ‘Wordsworthshire,’ as James Russell Lowell 
aptly called it, though preéminently associated with the poet of 
Rydal Mount, "etc,, thus making ‘‘ Wordsworthshire ” synonymous 
with the Lake Country, This, though the common interpretation 
of Lowell’s expression (see Baedeker’s Great Britain, p. 385), seems 
to me erroneous. In his essay on Wordsworth in ‘‘Among My 
Books,’’ Second Series, Lowell wrote ;— 

‘* If we consider carefully where he was most successful, we shall 
find that it was not so much in description of natural scenery, or 
delineation of character, as in vivid expression of the effect pro- 
duced by external objects and events upon his own mind, and of 
the shape and hue (perhaps momentary) which they in turn took 
from his mood or'temperament, His finest passages are always 
monologues, He had a fondness for particulars, and there are 
parts of his poems which remind us of local histories in the undue 
relative importance given to trivial matters, He was the historian 
of Wordsworthshire. This power of particularization (for it is as 
truly a power as generalization) is what gives Such vigor and great- 
ness to single lines and sentiments of Wordsworth, and to poems 
developing a single thought or sentiment.”’ 

The context thus seems to show that Lowell means that Words- 
worth treated 42s own. mind, Wordsworthshire, with the particu- 
larity of a county historian, 


BERKELEY, Cal., Oct. 27, 1894. WILLIAM D, ARMES. 





‘‘The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine ”’ 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER of this periodical opens with a 
frontispiece portrait of Dr. Holmes, and a poem, ‘‘Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes,’’ by the Rev. Samuel F, Smith, D, D., author of the 
national hymn, ‘‘ America ’"—a contemporary of the Autocrat 
(born in 1808), and a member of the class of '29,. D, W, Cheever, 
"52, writes of ‘‘ Oliver Wendell Holmes, the Anatomist,” S, May, 
'29, of ‘‘ Dr. Holmes with his Classmates’; F. C. de Sumichrast 
has an article on ‘‘ The New-Comer at Harvard”; Dr. Sargent, 
in an article on ‘‘ The Hemenway Gymnasium,” proposes to make 
physical exercise a college duty; N. H. Dole makes ‘‘ A Plea for 
the Study of Russian ’’; and C, F, Adams points out ‘‘ The Im- 
portance of Veterinary Science." C. L. Jackson, ‘67, pays tribute 
to the memory of Prof, Josiah Parsons Cooke, who died in Sep- 
tember. The Rev. Dr. Smith’s poem is as follows :— 

‘* Dear Master of the tuneful lyre, 
How shall we breathe the word ‘ Farewell’ ? 
How shall we touch the trembling wire 
Which vibrates with thy mystic spell ? 
‘¢ The world seems poor, of thee bereft— 
The evening sky without the sun, 
The setting, not the gem, is left, 
The frame remains, the picture gone, 
“ As birds that float on heavenward wing, 
Unseen, the air with music fill, 
Singing, they soar, and, soaring, sing— 
y broken harp yields music still, 
* Life’s —s bowl was dashed too soon, 
But love still holds thy cherished name ; 
No sunset thine, but fadeless noon, 
No shadow, but immortal fame. 
‘* So the dear chrysalis we hide, 
For God's safe-keeping, in the tomb, 
And in firm hope and faith we bide 
The dawn that breaks the silent gloom. 
‘« Wait the fair day, the glorious hour— 
The precious form enshrined in clay, 
Instinct with new-created power, 
Shall wake, and heavenward soar away ” 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 


A TELEGRAM from Auckland, New Zealand, brought to this 
country on Dec, 17 the oft-expected and unwelcome news that Mr. 
Stevenson had died at Apia, Samoa, on Dec. 3, and had been 
buried on the summit of Pala mountain. According to the letters 
received at Auckland, his death was caused by a stroke of apoplexy. 


The author’s relatives in Edinburgh were inclined to disbelieve the: 
report, having received no private information on the subject ; but 


there is, unhappily, no longer room for doubt. 


TO BE MANY-SIDED, but not to be too symmetrical—that, we 
are told, is the way for an author to take with these times. People 
must be amused; but they must also have some profit to show for 
their reading. They like the grotesque; but it must be highly 
wrought and polished, more Chinese than Gothic, They like to 

- Study the present with an eye to the future, and to speculate about 
the future in order to affect the present. Their trust is in the un- 
known, and their hope is that the known may mould it. Robert 
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From the New York World, 17 Dec., 1804 


Louis Stevenson had in a remarkable measure that. cqmbination of 
qualities which the times required. He was a Bohemian, but a 
Scotch one; he scamped his plots, but not his sentences; he was 
fascinated by the new and attached to the old. Commissioned 
from both the peaks of Parnassus, he wore indifferently the bays 


or the ivy; but he was.oftener to be found in the train of the . 


vagabond god than in that of Apollo. He is most enjoyable when 
he has some episode of his Bohemian life in view. There is no 
question that he had an excellent time trudging with the Cigarette 
far in the rear and Charles of Orleans in his knapsack by the 
Loing, dining at the art students’ long deal table at Gretz, or 
sampling a certain barrel of Aiguette by which there hangs a tale 
not to be desecrated by print; camping out with his donkey under 
the stars in the Cevennes, knocking about among South Sea islands 
in the Casco, exploring the wynds of Edinburgh and the sand lots 
of San Francisco. In such scenes he gave way to his secret in- 
clinations; rushed into dangers, and found how:safe a place the 
world is. He had spasms of fear with little risk, and sympathized 
at a distance with rogues and wrecks, big and little. That sort of 
thing might not have satisfied him, if he had not been weak of 
body strong of imagination. On one occasion, he committed 
an act that was positively foolhardy, It was at Monterey, as he 
ells us in.‘* Across the Plains,” that, witnessing a forest fire, and 
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being curious to know just how much the long, dry Spanish moss 
helped the progress of the flames, he started a new conflagration 
for the purpose. The woodmen were close by, fighting the fire; 
they would not have hesitated a moment to killhim. ‘‘I have 
run repeatedly,’’ he admits, ‘‘ but never as I ran that day.” If 
we blame him for abandoning the opportunity to show himself a 
man of mettle, we must remember to his credit the many brave 
fights that he has made on paper since. These, indeed, deserve 
that he should not only gain forgiveness for himself, but for all the 
other men-of-letters who have taken to their legs in time of danger 
since Alczeus set the example, 

There is no better land to vagabondize in than the land of 
dreams. One may meet with sorry adventures there, but they 
have no consequences. Most of the thrilling experiences to be 
found in Stevenson's books were undergone there. Did the bank 


account run low, he set to and dreamt a new novel. There appears 
to have been little difference between his sleeping and his waking 
_labors, except that in doing the former he was freer from interrup- 
tion. 


The dreams that he records are almost all reasonable.. At 
first he read stories—a common experience, Then he 
began to live them, with a view to making copy. No 


particular faculty, he found, was unwilling or unable to 
do its share of the work. Invention, reason, judgment, 
would all be hard at it, and the book, in all its essential 
parts, would be conceived and thought out in the morn- 
ing. But the other side of Stevenson’s genius, the law- 
abiding, artistic side, is almost as important as the in- 
ventive. From the very first he has surprised us by the 
extreme finish of his style. We can fancy him, like 
Flaubert, trying every possible arrangement of the parts 
of a sentence, and noting carefully the shades of mean- 
ing. The strict discipline to which he must have sub- 
jected himself in his art had a strong attraction for him 
(as it has forall true Bohemians) in real life. If he could 
not have been a wandering romancer, he would willingly 
have been a Trappist monk. He was now and then 
something of a pessimist, when troubled by his bodily 
infirmities, or bothered by the progress of science and 
the unnecessary arts that it has engendered. On these 
rare occasions everything looked to him as though dyed 
in indigo, and he himself was, in his own eyes, no better 
than a ‘‘ blue-behinded ape.”’ Not even Richter’s valiant 
chaplain had more terrific visions of the coming end of 
things than he has given us in some of his songs ‘In 
Scots."" But these moods did not last. Stevenson is 
mostly cheerful reading, and an effective counterblast 
* against the vapors. 

He has drawn some of the most admirable rascals in 
fiction. His method, which he has clearly explained for 
the benefit of future novelists, is a very simple one. It 
is to suppose your thief, miser, libertine, or wanderer, 
actuated by some secret motive, having, may be, only a 
fancied relation to the facts, but in itself something fine 
or glorious. Dancer, the miser, he says in one of his 
essays, ‘‘must have had the love of power and the dis- 
dain of using it,’’ and ‘‘ scorn of men’s opinion, another 
element of virtue.’’ Tolstoi's treatment of crime is, he is 

sure, only melodrama, The temptation, at least, must have been 
beautiful in part. Stevenson, for his part, does not so much regard 
men’s actions and their consequences, as their motives, usually so 
much better. Here, again, we feel ourselves in dreamland, for in 
real life men are quite as often constrained to go right as wrong. 
Thus, in ‘‘ The Master of Ballantrae”’ he keeps constantly before 
us his hero’s huge and vague ambition, The Master has been 
catled a Napoleon in miniature; in reality he may have been mod- 
elled on the hero of Stendhal’s ‘* Rouge et Noir." The latter de- 
sired to do all that there was in him to do, regardless of the pain he 
caused to individuals. Stevenson's man was even more selfish, but 
weaker. In his last book (and we have always thought that his 
last was his best) appears what is undoubtedly his strongest 
This is a man who is really sufficient 
unto himself and to all the others with whom he has to deal. He 
transcends conventional morality and walks alone with his pe- 
culiar idea of the Almighty. He dreams of founding a nation. He 
expounds a religion as simple as the Mahdi’s. Of the three ad- 
venturers that attack him, he shoots one and converts the others, 
It is significant that in this, as in some others of Stevenson’s best 
tales, the end is the beginning of a new and more interesting situa- 
tion, This is a formula which is certain to lead to success: set 
the wheels of action in motion instead of bringing them to the dead 
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point; work up to a commencement, and there stop and let the 
reader’s fancy carry the story forward, Everybody is engaged 
in making such guesses nowadays about more important matters, 
and with even less to guide him. 

ROBERT LOUIS BALFOUR STEVENSON was born in Edinburgh 
on Nov. 13, 1850, the son and grandson of famous lighthouse 
engineers. Of wretched health, he passed the days of his child- 
hood and youth under the shadow of the hand of death, taking no 
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part in the sports of his cornpanions, indifferent to his studies, 
dreamy, wandering far afield around his beloved Edinburgh, al- 
ways accompanied by paper and pencil, wherewith, with enex- 
haustible patience, he acquired that marvellous, flexible power of 
description that forms one of the great charms of his writing. 
Throughout his schooldays, and at the University of Edinburgh, 
he gave no sign of the great talents he possessed; he passed all 
his examinations, however, and came out of the ordeal, as he him- 
self expressed it, ‘‘ with more certificates and less education ’’ than 
anyone ever had before him. He had been destined for the tradi- 
tional profession of the family; then had studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the Scotch bar; but the gifts he had trained since child- 
hood, on his lonely rambles with pencil and note-book, soon led 
him to his true sphere, in which he shone as, from certain points 
of view, the brightest star of his generation. It is true, he never 
produced the ‘‘ great work” that was so confidently expected from 
him (unless ‘‘ Treasure Island" be accounted as such a work) ; 
but his mastery of his craft, the brilliancy of his style, which 
adapted itself to every subject and mood and phase, and his rare 
imagination, made whatever came from his pen an event in the 
world of English letters. 


A BIT OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


SEVEN YEARS ago Mr. Stevenson gave a sketch of his life in the | 


following letter, which appeared at the time in the Toronto 
Globe :-— 

‘*DEAR MR. ILES—The undersigned was born in 1850, 
November the 13th, in the City of Edinburgh. He was always 
sick when he was a child. You will find a good deal of autobio- 
graphical matter in the new volume of essays, ‘Memories and 
Portraits,’ soon to be issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. He— 
O hang this! 1 was educated for a civil engineer on my father’s 
design, and was at the building of harbors and lighthouses, and 

in a carpenter's shop and a brass foundry, and hung about 
woodyards and the like. 


Then it came out t 


t I was earning 
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nothing, and on being tightly cross-questioned during a dreadful 
evening walk, I owned I cared for nothing but literature. My 
father said that was no profession, but I might be called to the 
Bar if I chose; so, at the age of 21, I began to study law. Two 
years after I met Sidney Colvin, who took me up and introdticed 
my work. My first paper appeared just after I was 23, in The 
Portfolio, under the harmless anagram of L. S. Stoneven; it was 
called ‘ Roads.’ My second, written that same winter at Mentone, 
came out in Macmillan ; it has been re-printed, ‘ Ordered South.’ 
It took me pretty nearly three months to write, I imagine. No- 
body had ever such pains to learn a trade as I had; but I slogged 
at it, day ‘in, day out, and! frankly believe (thanks to my dire in- 
dustry) I have done more with smaller gifts than almost any man- 
of-letters in the world. My first story (that I have dared to re- 
print) was ‘ Will o’ the Mill,’ written in France, though the scenery 
is a kind of hash-up of the Murgthal in Baden and the Brenner 
Pass in the Tyrol, over which I went when I was twelve. The 
next was ‘‘ A Lodging for the Night,’ written concurrently with 
my study on Villon in ‘Men and Books.’ The first ‘ New Arabian 
Nights ’ (properly so-called) were begun at the Burford Bridge Inn 
(see a Gossip in Romance in the forthcoming volume), where 
I stayed to be near George Meredith; they were continued 
in London, Edinburgh, Paris, Barbizon, and finished at La 
Monastier (see ‘Travels with a Donkey’) all within about 
five months; this will give you an idea of my roving ways. 
That same autumn I wrote ‘Providence and the Guitar,’ 
part in London, part in Cambridge; so that year saw me 
quite the story-teller. It was that. same spring that I had 
brought out ‘An Inland Voyage,’ my first volume, ‘ The Pavilion 
on the Links ’ was begun in London, finished in Monterey, Califor- 
nia. ‘Treasure Island” begin at Braemar, finished at Davos; 
the whole in two bursts of about 15 days each, my quickest piece 
of work. ‘Kidnapped’ was all written at Bournemouth ‘inside of 
a year; probably five months’ actual writing, and one of these 
months entirely over the last chapters, which had to be put to- 
gether without interest or inspiration, almost word for word, for I 
was entirely worked out. ‘Kidnapped,’ you may like to know, 
appeared to me infinitely my best, and, indeed, = only good story, 
‘Prince Otto’ was written at Hyéres; it took me about five 
months, in the inside of a year, not counting the first chapter, 
which was written before at Ringussie. ‘Otto’ was my hardest 
effort, for I wished to do something very swell, which did not 
quite come off; whole chapters of Otto were written as often as 
five and six times, and one chapter, that of the Countess and the 
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Princess, eight times by me and once by my wife—my wife's ver- 
sion was the second last. ‘The Treasure of Franchard’ was 
mostly written at Ringussie. ‘Jekyll,’ ‘Olalla,’ *Markheim,’ 
were all written at Bournemouth. ‘The Dynamiter’ was be; 

at age finished at Bournemouth. ‘Thrawn Janet’ at Kin- 
naird, near Pitlochrie; the ‘Merry Men,’ began at Pitlochrie, 
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finished at Davos, 
is another child of Bournemouth. 
hails from Hyéres; ‘Travels with a Donkey’ from Edinburgh; 


My life of Fleeming Jenkin, now in the press, 
‘The Silverado Squatters ’ 


‘Inland Voyage’ from Edinburgh and Dieppe. 
Scribner you will find something about my dreams, 
‘* Here is enough gossip, I hope; if you want more, let me know. 
‘* ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
‘*P, S,—Note, if you like, that all my considerable stories were 
done at two breaks. I have to leave off and forget a tale fdr a 
little, then I can return upon it fresh and with interest revived.’’ 
B..L.'S. 


In the January 


. .MrR, STEVENSON’S first visit to this country was made in 1879, 
when he took passage in the steerage of a transatlantic liner, and 


journeyed to the West in an immigrant train. The record of this 
“se F P 











MRS STEVENSON 


adventure he gave in ‘‘ Across the Plains,” written for an English 
weekly, and in ‘' The Silverado Squatters,"" While in San Fran- 
cisco, he married Mrs. Osbourne, the ‘‘critic on the hearth’ who 
tried in vain to prevent the publication of ‘‘The Black Arrow.” 
On his return to Europe, Stevenson lived -alternately in Scotland 
and on the Continent, constantly in search of health, yntil, in 1887, 
it became imperative for him to seek a climate better adapted to 
his delicate lungs. He passed the winter of that year in the 
Adirondacks, near the Saranac River, spent a part of the spring 
in New York, a month in New Jersey; and then, when everything 
had been arranged for a summer's cruise on the Atlantic, he 
suddenly followed Mrs. Stevenson to San Francisco, whither she 
had gone to attend to some business matters, and started with 
her on a cruise in the South Sea, without, at first, any idea of 
making his permanent home in the Navigators’ Islands. Samoa 
fascinated him, however, and he purchased a large estate in the 
hills beyond Apia, which became, not only the family residence, 
but a plantation run on business principles, and promising to be 
in time a source of income instead of a luxury. From this retreat 
he sent out the defence of Father Damien, which ranks among 
his best writings. 

The book by which Stevenson is most widely known is, un- 
doubtedly, “ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
startling new version of the eternal battle between’ good and evil 
that Mary Shelley painted in ‘‘ Frankenstein.” The long list of 
~ works” may be said to have begun with ‘‘ The Pentland Ris- 

oe (1866), copies of which now command a premium. Then 

wed ‘‘An Inland Voyage” and ‘Edinburgh: Picturesque 
Notes" (1 878), ‘* Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes” 
(1879),. ‘' Virginibus Puerisque"” (1881), ‘‘ Familiar Studies of 
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‘¢ Treasure Island,” of which he told the history in M/cC/ure's for 
” (1884), ‘A 
Child’s Garden of Verses” and ‘‘ Prince Otto.” (1885), ‘* The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and ‘‘ Kidnapped ” 
(1886), ‘‘The Merry Men, and Other Tales,’’ and ‘: Under- 
woods,”’ ‘‘ Memories and Portraits” and ‘‘ Memoir of Fleeming 
Jenkin ” (1887), ‘‘ The Black Arrow’’ (1888), ‘‘ The Master of 
Ballantrae ” and ‘‘ The Dynamiter”’ (a second series of ‘‘ New 
Arabian Nights” in collaboration with Mrs. Stevenson) and ‘‘ The 
Wrong Box,” in collaboration with Lloyd Osbourne (1889), ‘‘ Bal- 
lads ’’ (1890), ‘‘ Across the Plains, and Other Memories and Es- 


says,’’ and ‘‘A Footnote to History: Eight Years of Trouble in 
Samoa” (1892), ‘‘ David Balfour,”’ ‘‘ Island Nights’ Entertain- 
ments ” and ‘‘ Three Plays,” in collaboration with W. E. Henley 


(1893), ‘‘ The Wreckers” 
ration with Lloyd Osbourne (1894). 


and ‘*‘ The Ebb-Tide,”’ both in collabo- 
It is believed that of the two 


~ novels upon which Mr, Stevenson was engaged at the time of his 


death, one (‘ St. Ives "’) was practically finished. This story is 
to run serially in The Pall Mall Magazine next year. It is not 
known how far advanced he was with the other tale, ‘‘ The Lord 
Chief Justice-Clerk,’’ when death overtook him, Mr, Stevenson 
died too soon to learn of the great success of the Edinburgh Edi- 
tion of his works, published in this country by the Scribners. This 
edition contains all his writings, including ‘‘ The Philosophy of an 
Umbrella,” his Portfolio .papers and other early attempts. 
Through the misfortune that has befallen English letters, it be- 
comes the definitive edition of the works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, 
A PERSONAL DESCRIPTION 

The Critic of Nov. 5, 1887, printed an article on ‘‘ Robert 
Louis Stevenson at Skerryvore,” Bournemouth, by Mr. William 
Archer, from which we reprint the following passages :— 

‘*It is an unpretending two-story house, its yellow brick peep- 
ing through rich growths of ivy, and its blue slate roof cooed over 
by thé pigeons of which the poet has sung. Though only a few 
paces from the public road, it is thoroughly secluded, * * 
The door is now opened, and you are greeted in the narrow en- 
trance-hall either by your host or by his stepson, who hales you 
forthwith into the dining-room, assuring you that, though too late 
for the feast, you shall not fail of some sufficient aftermath. Ac- 
cordingly you soon find yourself seated at the dinner-table, not pre- 
cisely a ‘ groaning board,’ but an eminently well-appointed one, 
for Mr. Stevenson, student though he be of Thoreau, is no despiser 
of creature comforts. * * * He now sits at the foot ‘of the 
table, rolling a limp cigarette in his long, limp fingers, and talking 
eagerly the while, with just enough trace of Scottish intonation to 
remind one that he is the author of ‘Thrawn Janet’ and the 
creator of ‘ Alan Breck Stewart,’ He has still the air and manner 


of a young man, for illness has neither tamed his mind nor aged 
his body, 


It has left its mark, however, in the pallor of his long, 








Men and Books” and the *‘New Arabian Nights” (1882), 





VAILIMA, STEVENSON’s SAMOAN HOME 


oval face, with its wide-set eyes, straight nose and thin-lipped, sensi- 
tive mouth, scarcely shaded by a light mustache, the jest and scorn 
of his more ribald intimates. His long dark hair straggles with an 
irregular wave down to his neck, a wisp of it occasionally falling 
over his ear, and having to be replaced with a light gesture of the 
han. He is dressed in a black velvet jacket, showing: at the 
throat the loose, rolling collar of a white flannel shirt, and if it is 
at all cold he has probably thrown over his shoulders an ancient 
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maroon-colored shawl, draped something after the fashion of a 
Mexican poncho. When he stands up you see that he is well 
above the middle height, and of a naturally lithe and agile figure. 
He still moves with freedom and grace, but the stoop of his shoul- 
ders tells a tale of suffering. 

‘* Opposite to him sits Mrs. Stevenson, the tutelary genius of 
Skerryvore; a woman of small physical stature, but surely of 
heroic mould. Her features are clear-cut and delicate, but marked 
by unmistakable strength of character; her hair of an unglossy 
black, and her complexion darker than one would expect in a 
woman of Dutch-American race. I have heard her speak of a 
Moorish strain in her ancestry, whether seriously or in jest I know 
not. Beneath a placid, though always alert and vivacious ex- 
terior, Mrs, Stevenson conceals much personal suffering and con- 
tinual anxieties, under which many a stronger woman might well 
break down. Her personality, no less than her husband’s, im- 
presses itself potently on all who have the good fortune to be 
welcomed at Skerryvore.” 


London Letter 


Two LITTLE ACTS in the farce of dramatic copyright have 
been played at the Haymarket Theatre this week with all the zest 
and spirit of the amateur. As everyone knows, to secure dramatic 
copyright in a novel or play it is necessary that it should be pro- 
duced upon the stage before it is published. But such is the laxity 
of the law that no restrictions are set upon the fashion of the per- 
formance: the theatre must be open, and there must be posters at 
the door, but the price of seats may be as prohibitive as you 
please, and the libretto may be read in the shadow of footlights 
half turned down, with a single candle in the wings. Not quite so 
sombre, however, was Mr. Hall Caine’s matinée on Monday. His 
new story, ‘‘ The Mahdi,” was to be published on Tuesday; con- 
sequently, as it is intended to remodel it into the drama for which 
it is so admirably suited, it was necessary to protect the stage 
copyright on the preceding afternoon, A rehearsal of ‘‘ The Red 
Lamp” was in progress when we arrived: Mr. Tree, eloquent and 
instructive, held the stage, surrounded by the ‘* full strength of his 
company.” But after a moment’s delay, ‘‘ The Mahdi” replaced 
Mr. Outram Tristram’s melodrama. There was a sprinkling of 
dramatic critics and indolent journalists in the stalls—upon the 
stage Mr. Zangwill, coated and hatted, was conning his part with 
assiduity. The following was the published cast :— 


The Mahdi ; Mr. Leighton. 
Omar Benani " . Mr. Hall Caine. 
Isaac ‘ Mr. Zangwill. 
Jellalli . Mr. Heinemann. 
Othmar . Mr. Addison Bright. 
Boobker . Mr. Sydney Pawling. 
Rachel Miss Hall Caine. 
Osma Mr, Leighton, 


Unfortunately, at the last moment there was a need of under- 
studies. Mr. Heinemann was in the North, Miss Caine busy 
elsewhere, and the author himself retired from the principal réle in 
favor of Mr. Sydney Pawling, who, with much energy and plenti- 
ful gesture, opened the play with Mr. Zangwill. ‘It was difficult to 
hear the dialogue in the stalls, and Mr. Zangwill confessed to 

ing, but in the wings, where I watched the interesting per- 
ormance, the gas-man and a washerwoman listened spell-bound 
to the story of Mr. Zangwill’s death, and were quite prepared to 
hiss Mr. Pawling, when, as the villain, he fled over an arm-chair 
from the scene of his grisly crime. Frivolity apart, however, it 
was quite evident, even from so snatch a ae that there is in 
** The Mahdi" the germ of a drama of unusual force and intensity. 
It would have been really interesting if Mr. Caine had had the 
time to get the piece rehearsed and played with some serious at- 
tempt at effect. As it was, ena imps of Mr. Zangwill walking 
to the footlights, umbrella in , and explaining to the audience 
that, owing to the absence of the principal actors, he would now 
play any part but the Madhi, was too much for the nerves of the 


They laughed with a will, and from this point it was - 


spectators, 

impossible to follow the course of the drama. We shall see it 

next year, however, and appreciate its power. The second per- 

formance was in very truth a mafinde, having taken place this 
ing dt the early hour of nine, when most good folk were fin- 

ishing breakfast, or hurrying to the trains officeward. To 

secure the dramatic copyright in Tbsen’s new play, ** Little Eyolf,” 

Mr. Heinemann had taken the Haymarket Theatre for this ante- 

prandial entertainment, and a distinguished 

the undecorated boards in his support. Mr. 


all the spirit of the actor, assumed the double réle of histrion 
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and stage-manager, Mr. Brackstad was everywhere, and Miss 
Elizabeth Robins gave, with the aid of the libretto, her first con- 
ception of a part in which we are likely to see her, I suppose, at 
no distant date. To an insular ear the actors, who played the 
piece in the original language, appeared to speak with the tongue 
of the true Norwegian—an accent outlandish and unimpeachable. 
If we understood little of the plot, it was trebly exciting to imagine; 
and so was the Lord Chamberlain satisfied and were the exigencies 
of the law fulfilled. In mentioning the stage, I am reminded that 
on Jan. § we are once more to have a literary treat at the play- 
house. Mr, George Alexander is withdrawing the preposterous 
‘* Masqueraders,” and replacing it by a new play from the pen of 
Mr. Henry James, called ‘‘Guy Domville.” There is sure to be a 
distinguished audience at the first performance. Sudermann’s 
‘* Heimath ” is indefinitely postponed. 

‘* The Mahdi,” by the bye, makes its appearance as the Christ- 
mas number of The Christian World, and Mr. Caine has no in- 
tention of reprinting itin book-form. But, in order that his friends 
may possess the tale in rather more convenient shape than that 
of a penny paper, he has had one hundred copies struck off in a 
neat and handy volume, bound in parchment. Eachcopy is num- 
bered and contains the author’s autograph ; it will, therefore, be 
quite a valuable little treasure tibliographically. This letter must 
not deal exclusively with Mr, Caine; nevertheless, there is one more 
point about him that can scarcely be passed over. A few weeks 
ago Zhe Critic printed a large part of his lecture at the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution; and 1 mentioned at the time that he was 
to be followed, during the next few days, by Mr. Crockett, who 
was to lecture, I believe, upon ‘‘Humor.” Mr, Crockett, how- 
ever, seems to have wandered somewhat afield from the adver- 
tised subject, and to have taken the opportunity for plying a little 
friendly criticism upon Mr. Caine’s attitude towards fiction. The 
matter got abroad, and that timely journal, 7o-day, has now 
interviewed Mr. Crockett upon the subject, The point that 
troubled the author of ‘‘The Raiders” seems to have been Mr, 
Caine’s thesis that fiction, to be great, must have a purpose—a 
central motive. This statement Mr. Crockett traverses, To say 
that Sir Walter Scott wrote his novels upon any central idea is, in 
Mr. Crockett’s view, to be trammeled by a delusion, and as an ex- 
ample of the failure of moral aim in fiction, he indicated Mr, Lewis 
Carroll’s ‘‘Sylvie and Bruno."’ Stevenson, he added, never 
preaches in his novels. All of which, after all, only goes to prove 
that two artists, working with widely divergent aims, may alike 
produce admirable and effective stories. When the results are as 
great as those of ‘‘ The Manxman” and ‘‘ The Raiders,” it is not 
very essential to quarrel about motive, 

I have received the prospectus of a new magazine, the first 
number of which is to be published next week. It is entitled The 
Chameleon, and takes for its motto a line from Mr. Stevenson :-— 
‘‘A Bazaar of dangerous and smiling chances.”” It will appear 
thrice in the year; the annual subscription is 15s., and the edition 
is limited to 100 numbered copies. Is this—you will say—anew 
escapade of the Bodley Head? Not at all, the publishers are 
Messrs. Gay & Bird, those enterprising importers of American litera- 
ture; the leading spirit in the production is Mr. Oscar Wilde, who 
contributes to the first number some ‘‘ Phrases and Philosophies for 
the Use of the Young.” Joined with him are Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
Lord Alfred Douglas, Mr. Lionel Johnson and Mr, Bertram Law- 
rence. The first issue will contain a paper on the Morality of 
Comic Opera, a <vibute to Froude, and a critique of ‘' The Vaga- 
bonds.” There are other articles with sounding titles, and some 
poems, This, perhaps, is a further development of the new litera- 
ture for the aristocracy. 

Mr. William Watson’s ‘‘ Odes” is the book most upon the 
tongues of critics this week, and some of the younger reviewers 
have lost their judgment in adulation, Asa matter of fact, the 
new collection sustains, but scarcely advances, Mr, Watson's al- 
ready high repute. I am sorry to hear that Mr. Watson has been, 
less well during the present week. The nervous tension which al- 
ways follows upon publication may well have proved too much for 
him; it is to be hoped the relapse is only momentary. 

The Windsor Magazine which will appear on Dec. 12, is to 
contain a good deal of valuable matter. Mr. Henry Seton Mer- 
riman will contribute a serial, Mr. Guy Boothby, who is rapidly 
making his way in the periodicals, a story of similar length. The 
new oo aims to take rank with 7Ae Strand, but claims to 
be t to eclipse its formidable rival in Southampton Street. 
But such a claim will be no easy matter to support. 

LONDON, 7 Dec., 1894. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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I HAVE JUST FOUND out that the Cromwell Bible, bid off by J. 
O. Wright, acting for a New York client, at the recent Livermore 
sale, has been bought by the Lenox Library in New York. It was 
one of Mr. Livermore's most valued possessions. So interested 
was he in the work that in 1861 he published a facsimile, striking 
off only 100 copies. One copy he sent to Dr. Samuel A. Green, 
when that surgeon was at the front with the army, and, though 
other editions were subsequently printed by various tract societies 
for the use of soldiers, yet the Livermore copy is by far the most 
interesting. Glancing through it the other day, I found that Mr. 
Livermore made the following statement in his preface :—‘‘ The 
selections from Scripture are almost all from the Genevan version, 
or the ‘ Breeches Bible,’ which continued to be used by the Puritans 
and Independents long after our present ‘authorized’ version was 
published by command of King James. One text only (Eccles. 
IX. 2) is unquestionably from the latter version, The variations 
from the Genevan consist in an occasional transposition of words, 
the substitution of a synonym, or similar looseness of quotation, 
as if memory alone had been relied on.” The book is not, as one 
might be led to think, a copy of the Bible, but is really a collec- 
tion of texts bearing upon a soldier's duty and arranged under 
heads similar to these :—‘‘ A soldier must not do wickedly"; ‘‘A 
soldier must be valiant for God's cause”; ‘‘ A soldier must pray 
before he goes to fight’; ‘* A soldier must not fear his enemies.” 
One of these heads brings forward a phrase which to-day is re- 
garded as slang, and which few probably imagine had its origin at 
so early a period, ‘‘ The nick of time.” The head reads :—‘‘ And 
let soldiers and all of us know that the very nick of time that God 
hath promised us help, is when we see no help in man.” 

At the meeting of the Massachusetts Library Association, last 
week, Col. T. W. Higginson, one of the Trustees of the Cam- 
— Public Library, paid a warm tribute to Miss A. L. Hay- 
ward, the librarian who was recently killed by a fall while re-ar- 
ranging shelves. Miss Hayward, although having no special 
connection with the community, will probably be missed by more 
people than any other woman in the city, said Col. Higginson, 
thereby illustrating the position a librarian and a woman could hold 
among the people of a town or city. ‘* Whenever I bought a book 
on natural history,”” Col. Higginson is quoted as saying in his trib- 
ute, ‘‘it was in the hope that some one would use it. When I 
bought a book on art I was sure it would be used through Miss 
Hayward’s influence.” He thus showed how this woman, a lover 
of art, could impress her tastes upon the community, pointing out 
the lesson the fact conveyed to librarians. The same report of 
Col. Higginson’s remarks states that to any librarian who receives 
calls for out of the way.or rare books on the development of 
women and their position in the community, he will be glad to send 
his collection on that subject. 

A case of interest to publishers has been heard, but not yet de- 
cided, by the full bench of the Supreme Judicial Court. Hermann 
Julius Meyer brought suit against Estes & Lauriat of Boston, to 
recover about $30,000 for alleged breach of agreement, by the 
terms of which Estes & Lauriat and E. E. Cassino & Co, agreed 
to use all electrotypes ordered from Meyer in Leipzig only to illus- 
strate works published by both these firms in the English language 
and in the United States. The two firms agreed, also, not to sell 
the electrotypes on penalty of tenfold the price of any wrongly 
used plates. The plates were used in a Natural History, originally 
planned to be published by both houses, but actually published by 
Cassino & Co., the other firm having sold its interest to that house. 
Cassino & Co. dissolving, that firm's interest was sold to Mr. 
Whidden, who, in 1887, sold to Houghton, Mifflin & Co. the elec- 
trotype plates, stock and copyright of the Natural History. This 
sale was not known to Estes & Lauriat nor to Cassino, while 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. were ignorant of the agreement of these 
two houses with the plaintiff. With a few alterations, the work 
-was re-published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. under the title of 
‘*The Riverside Natural History.” No evidence being shown at 
the trial that the plaintiff sustained any injury from the sale of the 
plates, the Court ordered a verdict for the defendants, but the case 
was reported to the Supreme Judicial Court to settle the question 
of law in the case. The defendants claim, besides the fact that 
there has been no actual injury, that the plates have been used only 
in one publication, and that publication the very one for which the 
plates were purchased, and that the only intent of the contract was 
to prevent the duplication of the electrotypes or their sale as arti- 
cles of merchandise. 

The unique Artists’ Festival, which I mentioned last week, was 
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carried out in entertaining style at the Grundmann Studios. It 
did, indeed, seem rather odd to see Lieut.-Commander Bleecker of 
the Navy dressed as the Caliph’s cook and attended by black slaves, 
making his way through the hall selling supper tickets, and it was 
entertaining to see our amateurs giving Oriental dances and jug- 
glery, to say nothing of the oddity of Bostonians sitting Turkish 
fashion on the floor near the Oriental throne guarded by its two 
golden lions, while they watched the entertainment. The stage 
scenery and decorations were executed by students of the Art 
Museum, while the play by J. C. Abbott, entitled ‘‘ The Fair Per- 
sian,” was a clever picture of Eastern life. Although perhaps not as 
popular as past festivals have been, this one certainly proved the 
most original. 

By the will of Henry Saltonstall of Boston, his property, after 
the death of his widow, will be divided as follows :— Harvard Col- 
lege and the Institute of Technology will each receive $50,000, 
the Boston Society of Natural History $15,000, and other institu- 


. tions $40,000, 


BosTON, 18 Dec., 1894. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 


THE REPORT submitted by Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, as Director 
of Works of the Columbian Exposition, to Lyman J. Gage, “Henry 
B. Stone and Rubert A. Waller, a committee appointed by the 
Directors to receive it, is an interesting document. As the occa- 
sion required, it is somewhat formidable in its proportions, consist- 
ing of eight large volumes of heavy pasteboard leaves. Upon each 
of these pages are pasted three type-written sheets of the report. 
The last volume, however, contains only a series- of maps, plans 
and diagrams; and the others are profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken before, during and after the period of construction. 
The mechanical work upon these books, which are about two feet 
by eighteen inches in size, is done with the most careful neatness, 
and the binding is simple and durable. To the casual observer 
the illustrations are the most interesting feature, as in themselves 
they present a history which has as many dramatic sides as it has 
beautiful ones. The record is plain in these photographs, which 
show us the waste marshes of Jackson Park just after that site was 
selected; the enormous labor of dredging and filling in; the driv- 
ing of piles for the foundation of buildings; the methods of con- 
struction of floors, walls and roofs; the damage wrought by wind 
and snow; the skeleton buildings and the manufacture and appli- 
cation of the outer covering of staff; the rapid approach toward 
completion ; and finally the finished grounds and buildings from many 
different points of view. Never did a long and complicated enter- 
prise pass thréugh so many phases of beauty as did this. From 
start to finish it had the elements of picturesqueness, varying from 
the mists of the marshes to the grace of the unfinished framework, 
the loveliness of the White City itself, the fiery grandeur of its de- 
struction, and the weird majesty of its ruins. All of these phases, 
except the last, Mr. Burnham’s report copiously illustrates; and it 
contains, also, innumerable reproductions of sculpture and decora- 
tion, of landscape and lagoons, and the photographs of many offi- 
cials, 4 

The report itself has sixteen general divisions, each of which 
covers some one department of the work, is prepared and signed 
by its chief, and approved in writing by the Director of Works. 
The first division is written by that official himself; and some of 
the more important of the sections that follow cover the engineer- 
ing of grades and surveys by Mr. J. W. Alvord, who superintended 
the preparation and compilation of the entire report; the landscape 
work by R. Ulrich for F. L. Olmsted & Co.; the constructional, 
mechanical and electrical engineering by E. C, Shankland, Charles 
F, Foster and R. H. Pierce, respectively; the superintendence of 
buildings by W. D. Richardson; and decorations, functions and 
ceremonies by Frank D. Millet. Prepared as they are with great 
care, these sections will be valuable to specialists, and their statis-. 
tics and conclusions are especially important. The report of the 
superintendent of landscape is interesting as showing with what 
careful foresight the apparently simple effects of natural beauty 
were produced, The designers desired, it says, ‘‘ to secure what- 
ever time, with all possible exercise of skill for the purpose, will 
allow of mysterious poetic effect, through the mingling intricately 
together of many forms of foliage, the alternation and complicated 
crossing of salient leaves and stalks of varying green tints in high 
lights with other leaves and stalks behind and under them, and 
therefore less defined and more shaded, yet partly illumined by 
light reflected from the water. So far as consistent with this on 
* * ® it is 
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tended that the shores should have a somewhat gay and festive 
aspect through a profusion of flowers; but it is not desired that 
there should anywhere appear to be a display of flowers demand- 
ing attention as such. Rather the flowers to be used for the pur- 
pose should have the effect of flecks and glimmers of bright color, 
imperfectly breaking through the general greenery.” 

Mr. Burnham divides his own section of the report into four 
parts—Organization, Design, Construction, and Conclusion. His 
story is an interesting one, and is in the main quietly told. His 
enthusiasms often carry him into ardent eulogies of his colleagues, 
but in one or two instances, at least, he ignores or elides their most 
valuable services. ‘The memory is occasionally a treacherous ser- 
vant. Some of his recommendations in conclusion are note- 
worthy. The most important is that ‘‘ the designing and building 
of an exposition, including the means of transportation inside of 
it, and also the artistic arrangement and decoration of exhibits ” 
should be under the control of one man, and that man an architect. 
He believes that a council composed of men familiar with large 
organizations should have the power of vetoing his measures; but 
he emphatically deprecates the ‘‘ dual authority which was main- 
tained both at Philadelphia and at Chicago.”” There are several 
other sarcastic references to Mr. George R. Davis, the Director- 
General, and Mr. Burnham refers more than once to the ‘‘incon- 
gruity of interior arrangements” and the fact that an artist should 
have had control of the disposition of exhibits. He is unquestion- 
ably right in these assertions, and so well did he handle his own 

rt of the enterprise that the Fair would certainly have gained 
in harmony and beauty if he could have had unchallenged com- 
mand. 

The first meeting of the Trustees of the Crerar Library. resulted 
in no definite plan. Mr. Norman Williams was made chairman of 
the meeting, as he will be President of the Board according to the 
terms of the will; and Mr. George A. Armour was selected as 
Secretary. The executors of the will, Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Huntington W. Jackson, submitted a report which included a list 
of the libraries already established here and a description of their 

special aims. Contrary to the general expectation, this report 
recontmended that the contemplated Crerar collection be made a 
reference library, inasmuch as the Public Library and its thirty-one 
delivery stations is believed to supply the needs of the city in the 
circulation of books. The report suggested, also, that the Crerar 
Library ‘‘embrace such departments as are not fully occupied by 
any other existing library in Chicago, and that the number of de- 
partments created be limited to such as the funds for the use of 
the library can render complete and unique, each of its kind,” 
Various suggestions for specializing the collection are repeated, 
but an effort in that direction may easily be carried too far. The 
city is certainly large enough to admit of duplicating a few books 
at least, and the danger of seriously limiting the cow Faas of the 
Library is something to guard against. The statement in the re- 
port that ‘‘ already more books are borrowed from the Chicago 
Public Library than from any other in the country ”’ indicates not 
so much that it is supplying every need, as that the demand for 
books is enormous, A reference library would undoubtedly be 
more valuable to students, but it could not so easily reach the 
same public, which Mr. Crerar evidently desired to influence. The 

rustees appointed a committee, consisting of Norman Williams, 
John M, Clark, T. B. Blackstone, H. W. Jackson and E, G. 
Mason, to investigate the subject and make suggestions to the 
Board in regard to the form which the Library shall take. 

Professor Ernest F. Fenollosa, curator of the Japanese depart- 
ment of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, is giving a course of 
five lectures at the Art®Institute upon the history of Japanese art. 
The success which they are achieving is a fortunate one, as no 
man in this country can speak with more authority on this subject 
than Mr. Fenollosa, The field is divided into the following sec- 
tions:—‘‘ The Corean Period,” ‘‘ The First Chinese Period,” 
‘* The First Japanese Period,”’ ‘‘ The Second Chinese Period,” 
and ‘* The Second Japanese Period”; and the lecturer does not 
confine himself to painting, sculpture and architecture, but speaks, 
also, of those lesser arts which the Japanese have dignified and 
ennobled. The lectures are illustrated by lantern slides, many of 
which reproduce for the first time works of art that have been 
cheri for centuries in castles and temples but rarely opened 
to foreigners. The amount raised by these lectures over the ex- 
penses will be presented to the Art Institute. 

An exhibition of water-colors by Thomas Buford Meteyard was 
held at Keppel’s on the 28th and 30th of November. In a notice 
of the Art Institute exhibition 1 have spoken of Mr. Meteyard’s 
originality and talent, and in this collection his qualities of percep- 
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tion, of selection and reserve are even more apparent. His outlook 
is fresh, his manner vigorous, and his feeling for color and the 
vibrations of light unusually happy. His method is decidedly that 
of the impressionist, and he produces effects of sunlight and of 
night that are strangely and charmingly vivid. 

The Chicago Society of Artists is giving a holiday exhibition of 
sketches at its new rooms in Michigan Avenue, Mr, Walter Bur- 
ridge shows some delightful color-studies of street, lake and 
meadow, and notably of Colorado Mountain scenery, whose splen- 
dor of color he presents lavishly and yet with fine artistic taste. 
The Antiquarians of the Art Institute are arranging for an exhibi- 
tion of portraits, to be shown there the first two weeks of January. 
Oils, water-colors, pastels and miniatures will be accepted with a 
hospitality, it is feared, only too generous, The Antiquarians 
(formerly entitled the Chicago Society of Decorative Art) are a 
body of public-spirited ladies whose income of dues and gratuities 
is devoted to the enrichment of the Art Institutes’ collections. 

CHICAGO, 18 December, 1894. Lucy MONROE, 


The. Lounger 


Mr. HAROLD FREDERIC intimated in a recent letter from 
London to the New York 7%mes, that international copyright had 
not resulted in any great benefit to the American author, while it 
had been the greatest sort of boon to his British brother. Mr, 
Frederic more than intimated that the American author was the 
loser by the new law, and hinted that the American publisher pre- 
ferred English to American wares. Now this is very plausible, 
but it is not very sound. It has had the effect of bringing up the 
subject for discussion, however, and there are those who are in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Frederic’s reasoning. I wonder why 
people, when they discuss the relations of authors and publishers, 
so seldom give the publisher credit for common business sense, 
They do not seem to understand that publishers, like most men, 
are doing business on business principles. As a matter of fact, 
the successful publisher publishes to sell. He doesn’t issue an 
author's books because he is an American or an Englishman, but 
because there is a demand for them in the market. If any Ameri- 
can author has a ‘‘ Trilby " among his manuscripts, let him pro- 
duce it and see how quickly it will be snapped up. His nationality 
would not stand against him, Or, if there are any ‘' Marcellas,” 
‘*Windows in Thrums,” ‘‘Stickit Ministers,” ‘* Prisoners of 
Zenda”’ or ‘‘ Manxmen ” stowed away in the pigeon-holes of our 
authors, let them send them to a publisher by the fleetest messen- 
ger they can find, and see if they are not received with open arms, 

** * 


THE TROUBLE IS, that we are producing very few books of any 
importance. When an American author takes a good story to an 
American publisher, he finds him only too glad to publish it. Mrs, 
Deland had no difficulty in finding a publisher, nor had Miss Wil- 
kins, nor Mr. Crawford—whom we may claim as our own, not- 
withstanding his cosmopolitanism. It seems to me, from what I 
hear, that there is a demand for Gen, Lew Wallace’s books; and 
Mrs. Burnett is not without her audience. And as for Mrs, Bur- 
ton Harrison, she is tle best-paid storywriter in the English 
language. Mr. Kipling is supposed to be the best paid, as he 
is said to get thirteen cents a word; but Mrs. Harrison has beaten 
this record with ‘‘A Bachelor Maid” (134 cents a word). If you 
should ask the American writers here mentioned what they thought 
of the international copyright law, they would say they thought 
very well of it, as it had put a good many thousand dollars in their 
pockets. The trouble—if trouble there be—is not with the law: 
it is with the author. America is producing very few popular au- 
thors as compared with those of England ; and those few can 
their stars that they have to compete with English books sold at the 
same price that their own are sold at—not books that can be had 
for a quarter, Miss Wilkins’s book at $1.50 competes with one 
of J. M. Barrie's sold at the same price, instead of at fifteen or 
twenty five cents, as it would have to do, but for the International 
Copyright law. 





I WONDER if the services rendered the author by the middleman 
are always to his best advantage. The middleman gets ten on 
cent. on all the manuscripts that he sells, and it is naturally to 
interest to run the price up to the highest possible sum,. But 
doesn’t he sometimes overreach? A gentleman who is on the 
editorial staff of two magazines, both of which are famous for the 
liberality of their payments, has on several occasions been referred 
by authors to their agents. He named to the agents the he 
was willing to give, which in several cases the agent to such 
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an absurdly high figure that he declined to purchase, so the author 
lost (say) $150, because his agent, with his little percentage in 
view, wanted (say) $250, the former being a very liberal price. 

* * * 

ON WEDNESDAY MORNING I met Mr. Burlingame, the editor 
of Scribner's Magasine, in which some of Mr, Stevenson’s best 
essays originally appeared, and found him suffering some per- 
turbation of spirit because he had been misquoted in a news- 
paper. He told me his grievance, and I sympathized with him. 


A reporter had asked him whether, as Mr. Stevenson’s pub- 


lishers, he and the Messrs. Scribner had realized how important 
an author the romancer really was; and he had replied that he 
had appreciated, from the start, the fact that Mr. Stevenson was a 
great writer, and sure to become an English classic. The re- 
porter had accordingly quoted him as saying that his publishers 
were conscious when they secured Mr. Stevenson as one of their 
authors that they ‘‘had a good thing’! Mr. Burlingame was 
tempted to depart from the good rule that prevents one from 
asking newspapers to correct their mistakes; but he did not yield 
to the temptation. . 
* * * 

A WELL KNOWN BOSTONIAN, seeing mention in The Critic 
of certain prices paid for poems recently, writes that Robert Treat 
Paine was paid in Boston, in 1795, $1,500 for his poem ‘‘ The 
Invention of Letters.” Another poem of his, ‘‘ The Ruling 
Passion,”’ was sold in 1797 for $1,200—which was, at that time, 
thought a handsome annual salary for a clergyman. 

* * * 


‘* DEAR LOUNGER :—Your anecdote in last week’s paper (Dec. 
15), recording your failure to obtain mucilage in an English shop be- 
cause you should have asked for ‘gum,’ reminds me of a converse 
experience suffered in this country by an English friend of mine. 
In a little Western town he asked the clerk of the hotel whether 
he had any gum. ‘No,’ said the youth, ‘I don’t use it; but 
I can give you a chew of tobacco,’ Thus are the great English 
and American languages drifting apart. M. R.” 

’. * * 


The Pall Mall Budget \ongs for the year 1900 to roll around, 
because it will, as a matter of course, wipe out ‘that ‘‘ tedious 
hrase,” ‘‘ fin de sidcle,”” But will it? Phrases stick, in the face of 

acts, 
* * * " 

‘*] HAVE BEEN READING Bayard Taylor's ‘Story of Kennett’ 
again,” writes C, C, A. from Trenton, ‘‘and am moved to ask, 
why is it so entirely overlooked in discussing American novels ? 
Has anything better been written? Is it not a ‘greater’ work 
than ‘Pembroke’? And why.does not some publisher bring out 
an illustrated edition? The text would lend itself to illustration 
wonderfully well. Betsy Lavender ought to be better known than 
she is; so, too, should other characters in this story. For the 
sake of the coming generation of novel-readers, do give the ‘Story 
of Kennett’ a boom.” 

»- * * 

‘* SACRED TO THE memory of Robert McGregor, Basketmaker,’’ 
reads a rather pretentious stone in Grey Friar’s Cemetery, Stirling 
Castle. That's an honest stone, for we might have taken it to be 
the tomb of the McGregor of Trossach fame. An honest occupa- 
tion deserves mention honorable. Wordsworth’s tombstone at 
Grasmere, out in the little churchyard, is a mere black slate slab 
with ‘* William Wordsworth ” on it. 





Hadassah 
HapassaH : quaintest name in Jewish lore— 
Discarded for that stately duplicate, 
The Persian Esther—men shall celebrate 
Her virtues until Adar is no more, 
And Purim lost to mind. One deed before 
All others, least remarked, most proves her great ; 
’T was that she dared all unadorned to wait 
The king’s decision. Other maidens wore 
Whate'er they would of costly ornament, 
When to the royal presence they were sent ; 
She wisely chose.upon her brow to show, 
By womanhood’s pure instinct well advised, 
No gem but virgin modesty ; and lo, 
She was beloved, enthroned, immortalized ! 
, Wa Ter C, Ropman. 
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An Impromptu 
To K. F. 


I po not find you in the outer world ; 

Always I see you in those gardens fair, 

With starry jasmine shining in your hair, 

Not where our dreams lie dead, in ruin hurled; 
Nor where Hope, baffled, waits, her wings unfurled, 
But stayed by Fate, denied the upper air. 
Always I see you, Love, in regions where 
Immortal Landor trod—great spirits came,— 
Where fire of genius set your own aflame, 
Your girlish voice inspiring glad acclaim,— 
Where she who “sang of Italy” still lies. 
Under the spell of that enchanted land, 

In all your loveliness I see you stand, 

Beneath the splendor of the star-lit skies! 


THE BRUNSWICK, BosToNn, Mass. LILIAN WHITING. 





The Drama 
‘¢ Gismonda ”’ 

THIS FIVE-ACT PLAY, presented in the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
by Miss Fanny Davenport, isan English version of ‘‘ La Duchesse 
d’Athénes,” the latest in the series of semi-historical romantic 
melodramas which Victorien Sardou has written as special vehicles 
for the display of the peculiar and, in their own way, unrivalled 
abilities of Sarah Bernhardt. It is the story of a conflict between 
pride and passion and, as might be expected, pride is overwhelmed 
and defeated utterly. 

Although there are a number of personages concerned, the tale 
is so simple that it can scarcely be called a plot. Gismonda, the 
young and lovely widowed Duchess of Athens, at a period which 
need not be too closely specified, swears at the foot of the cross to 
marry the man who shall rescue her only child, which, by the con- 
nivance of the pretender, Zaccaria, has been thrown into the pit of 
a tiger. She hesitates to fulfil her vow, however, when she dis- 
covers that the rescuer is Almerio, one of her common soldiers, the 
illegitimate son of'a Greek slave, and seeks absolution from the 
Pope, who refuses to release her. Meanwhile Almerio has won 
the title of Count, by defeating a band of blood-thirsty pirates, and 
has become a popular idol. The people, indeed, are willing to at- 
tack the palace in his behalf, but he quells the incipient riot with a 
word, and, at the command of his sovereign, surrenders his 
sword, The Duchess, who is not altogether insensible either to 
his devotion or to the beauty of his person, finally summons him 
to her presence and endeavors by threats, entreaties, cajoleries and 
bribes, to induce him to forego his claim, but he is obdurate, de- 
claring again and again that he loves her as woman only, and 
that wealth and titles are valueless without her. At last, impelled 
by passion, she offers to surrender herself, if he will free her from 
the promise of marriage, and in pursuance of this arrangement she 
agrees to visit his hut. After leaving it she discovers Zaccaria in 
the act of trying to assassinate her sleeping lover, and brains him 
with an axe, taunting him in his dying moments with a declara- 
tion of her love for Almerio. In the last act Almerio is charged 
with the murder. _He is willing and eager to suffer in silence for 
the sake of the Duchess, but the latter will not permit the sacrifice, 
preferring rather to confess the whole truth and take him for her 
husband, 

It is needless to point out the improbabifities, absurdities and in- 
consistencies of all this, for they must be obvious to any intelli- 
gent reader. They are not so glaring, however, on the stage, 
owing to Sardou’s skill in dramatic construction and the ingenuity 
with which he contrives, not only to sustain the interest between 
one crisis and another, but to increase it. The great melodrama- 
tic climax of all, the murderess gloating over the dying agonies of 
her victim, is not particularly effective at the Fifth Avenue. In 
itself the situation is essentially shallow, mechanical and theatri- 
cal, and nothing short of the vehement fury of Bernhardt at her 
best can invest it with anything like illusion. To this height Miss 
Davenport cannot attain, but in the earlier scenes she acts with 
force and fascination, and in the scene with Almerio in the third 
act she is particularly good, She is fortunate in being able to 
play the part before the arrival of Bernhardt. As for the transla- 
tion which she is using, that is not a good one. Liberties have 
been taken with the text, and the style is slip-shod. The actress 
has fully utilized the scenic opportunities offered by the play. 
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‘Love on Crutches”’ 

IT was a happy thought of Mr. Augustin Daly to revive thi$ 
sprightly and amusing little comedy, for the character of the 
heroine, Annie Austin, is one of those in which Miss Ada Rehan 
finds her best artistic opportunities, and it is pleasant to note that 
her excursions into the more serious drama have not affected in- 
juriously the lightness and dexterity of her touch. Her present 
performance may be a little bolder in outline and stronger in con- 
trasted color than that of eight years ago—the natural result of 
ripened intelligence and practised control of stage device,—but it 
has lost none of its freshness and youthfulness of spirit, romantic 
enthusiasm, impetuosity, wilfulness, or fascination, From first to 
last it keeps well within the limits of light comedy and abounds in 
comic effect without any recourse to farcical exaggeration. Alto- 
gether, it is a delightful sketch, charming alike in its inconsisten- 
cies and petulance, its gushing sentiment, comic perplexity and 
pretty contrition. Several of the subordinate characters are acted 
remarkably well. Of Mr. James Lewis and Mrs. G, H. Gilbert, 
who have resumed their old parts of Mr. and Mrs, Quattles, it is 
unnecessary to say more than that they are as entertaining as ever ; 
but Mr. Frank Worthing, who takes the part of the husband (played 
formerly by Mr. John Drew), deserves a line of special notice for a 
particularly neat, natural and refined performance. It is too soon 
yet to speak positively of his abilities as an actor, but he seems to 
have tact, intelligence and humor as well as good manners. His 
capacity to express strong feeling is doubtful, but his future im- 
personations will be awaited with interest. Miss Sybil Carlisle, 
too, does exceedingly well as the young widow whose good nature 
nearly deprives her of a second husband, and Mr, Sydney Herbert 
furnishes a capital impersonation of the blasé African explorer, 
Reverly. It seems a pity that so excellent a representation should 
endure only for a week, but it will be offered again, doubtless, 
before long. 





‘¢ Esmeralda" 

It 1S NOT LIKELY that Mr. A. M. Palmer would have thought 
of reviving this old play by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett and 
Mr. W. H. Gillett, if Annie Russell had not been at hand to play 
the heroine. To be sure, it was phenomenally successful a dozen 
years ago, but gentle domestic sentiment was the fashion just 
then, and the day of the drama of heredity and of the woman with 
a past had not arrived. As plays are judged nowadays, ‘‘ Es- 
meralda”’ has little to recommend it except its very old and simple 
love story, for it is not written with any especial brilliancy, con- 
tains no startling situations, and is almost void of all elements of 
suspense, From the very first it is perfectly plain how everything 
is going toturn out. The whole secret of its former success, and 
of the favor with which it was received in Palmer’s Theatre last 
Monday evening, is the fact tHat the emotion in it, if not very deep 
or exciting, is real and human and appeals directly to common 
sympathy. Miss Russell's impersonation, although it bears traces 
of time, still preserves much of its former charm of youth, tender- 
ness and sweet patience. The sentiment in it is rather over- 
wrought, but is very potent with the ordinary theatrical audience. 
The gem of the present performance is the Elbert Rogers of Mr. 
E. M. Holland, a veritable study in humor and pathos of the sim- 
plest kind. Miss Virginia Harned acts the part of Nora with 
charming naturalness and roguish humor, and, in the scene with 
the dejected lover in the second act, displays much tact and true 
feeling. Mr. C. J. Richman plays the honest country lover ex- 
ceedingly well, and the rest of the cast is in every way competent, 
although Mr. Henley’s manner is scarcely suited to the light 
comedy part assigned to him. The reception of the piece was 
thoroughly cordial. 


Music 
Recent Events in New York 
THE production of a new opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House is, indeed, a novelty. It is no wonder that the patrons of 
the house hardly know how to behave in the presence of a new 
work, for they are accustomed to regarding the opera simply as an 
opportunity for the display of ers by the singers. Neverthe- 
less, it is still a fact that ‘‘the play's the thing.” Tennyson's 
** Idyls of the King ” have already provided material for the stage. 


Goldmark made an opera of ‘‘ Merlin,” and George Parsons 
Lathrop, assisted by H Edwards, wrote a play on the subject 
of Elaine. M. Herman ’s ** Elaine,” produced 


at the Metropolitan Opera House on 


ight, received 
with a good deal of favor. at 
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The story, as told by Tennyson, is altered to suit the demands 
of the stage. Lancelot loves Elaine, but cannot free himself from 
the meshes of his guilty entanglement with Guinevere. The death- 
blow is administered to the ‘* lily maid” by the Queen, who sends 
back to her, as a proof of Lancelot’s indifference, the scarf given 
to him to wear as a favor at the tourney. The dumb servitor be- 
comes a hermit with a bass voice, The story is sweet and touch- 
ing, even in its changed form, but never rises to heights of 
stormy passion. M. Bemberg’s music is eminently suitable to the 
emotional contents of the book. It is gentle, amiable, graceful 
and always melodious. It has sensuous charm in agreater degree 
than structural strength, yet is far from being devoid of intellectual 
interest. It may be said for the benefit of those whose musical 
sensibility is confined to their ears, that M. Bemberg’s music is 
always tuneful. It flows with the clear, golden sweetness of honey, 

In the cave scene of the third act, however, it rises to loftier 
heights, The mood is here more intense, and, though the music 
is still fluent in melody, it becomes more vigorous, more eloquent 
and altogether more satisfying to the thoughtful hearer. The fol- 
lowing scene of Elaine’s death is also written with a firm hand; 
but the final scene is feeble. M. Bemberg is evidently a young 
man of undeveloped gifts. He needs discipline to give hima 
greater faculty of self-criticism and a more serious view of the art 
of opera. He needs to beware of fatal facility. His opera was 
handsomely mounted and well sung by a company embracing 
Mme. Melba, Mme. Mantelli, the Messrs. De Reszke, M. Plan- 
con,.M, Mauguiére and M. Abramoff. 

Last week two virtuosi of European repute made themselves 
known to American audiences, These were Bernhard Staven- 
hagen, pianist, and Jean Gerardy, violoncellist. Mr. Stavenhagen 
was revealed as a player of excellent powers. His technical equip- 
ment is good, and his intellectual grasp of Beethoven, Chopin 
and Schubert is complete. He plays with fine judgment in a style 
which is chiefly distinguished by clearness, delicacy, refinement 
and dignity. He is deficient in the warmer colors, though by no 
means a cold player, and is lacking in personal magnetism. Jean 
Gerardy is a boy of some 14 or 15 years who plays the ’cello like 
atragic poet. There is nothing abnormal about the boy; he sim- 
ply has a very intense musical temperament. His technical mas- 
tery of the cello is perfect, and he makes the unwieldy instrument 
sing like a living thing that has known sorrow, Gerardy is one 
of the greatest violoncellists in the world—if not the greatest— 
and the fact that he is only a boy has no bearing whatever on the 
value of his art. 


The Fine A 
A New Window by La Farge | 

A MAGNIFICENT stained-glass window has just been completed 
by Mr. John La Farge for the First (Congregational) Church of 
Methuen, Mass., and has been on exhibition for some days at the 
factory of the Decorative Stained Glass Co., South Washington 
Square. It is semi-circular in shape, to fill the upper part of the 
end wall of a barrel-vaulted apse, and is quite large, being near 
thirty feet across. The subject is the Resurrection, It contains 
five figures of the size of life. To right and left angels move back 
the doors of the tomb, and in the centre the figure of Christ is 
seen in a glory surrounded by clouds. The color effect is very 
fine, the centre being in very light tones, the rich greens and reds, 
purples and blues appearing in the dresses of the angels and in the 
darker clouds against which they are relieved. The window 
demonstrates once more that the use of opalescent glass has 
created an entirely new art with rules of its own, and that it is im- 
proper to compare such work with the medizval stained-glass of 
European cathedrals. Mr. La Farge’s figures are fully modelled, 
but they lose nothing either in splendor of color or in decorative 
appearance. The modelling, except in the flesh, is done without 
the use of paint, by many ‘platings " of narrow strips of glass of 
different hues, which modify the surface hue like the under-tints 
in a water-color painting. The leads which bind these pieces of 
glass together appear on the inside as faint lines of shadow, 
except the few which mark the main outlines of the subject. 








The Society of Amateur 
THE YEARLY EXHIBITION of this Society, at Thirty-eighth 
Street near Broadway, was smaller and less interesting, as a whole, 
than were its exhibitions for some past, but contained a num- 


years 

bee of ees prints in colors which were worth , 
New York firms were represented, and there were 

from London, Paris and Berlin. The most remarkable work was 
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shown by two of the New York exhibitors, It consisted of prints 
of stuffed birds, shells and other still-life objects photographed 
from nature, and reproducing the natural tones and half-tones with 
great delicacy and beauty, and with only three printings. The method, 
whicl: it would take too much space to explain, has been known 
for some years, but is still to some extent in the experimental 
stage. Enough work has been done, however, to make it certain 
that great accuracy and delicacy may be attained with proportion- 
ally careful printing. It is by a modification of this process that 
the best of the color-prints in the Christmas periodicals of this sea- 
son are produced. Color blocks so obtained will doubtless be used 
largely before long for artistic book illustration and decoration. 
The line of advance in that direction is that taken by the Harpers 
in the covers and posters of their holiday publications, and by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in some of their holiday books of the last 
few years. The very delicate work shown at the exhibition can- 
not be used in that way, because it requires careful printing with 
an artist at the press, and because its most valuable results would 
be lost in the neighborhood of the black and white mosaic of the 
printed text. But it may replace chromolithography with great 
advantage in the illustration of costly works on natural history 
and on art industries. 





Art Notes 

AT THE rooms of the Berlin Photographic Co., 14 E. 23rd St., 
may be seen Prof. Hoffman's ‘‘ Christ in Gethsemane,”” which in 
these days of irreverent, so-called realistic handling of sacred 
themes, shows a sense of propriety that is refreshing. Prof. Hoff- 
man has kept to the traditional type of the Christ in its German 
modification, to the traditional pale red tunic and blue mantle, and 
the traditional lighting by a slanting ray piercing through grey 
masses of cloud. The kneeling pose, the arrangement of the 
drapery, the simplified landscape, all show the influence of older 
schools, But he is to be regarded as a learned follower of the 
great masters, not as a copyist, and his work is worth scores of 
the carpenter's apprentices and Syrian /azsaroni that more am- 
bitious but less capable painters have recently foisted upon the 
public as works of religious art. 





Mr. Hicks’s Copyright Amendments 


Tue Executive Committgzs of the American Authors’ Copy- 
right League and the American Publishers’ Copyright League 
held special meetings, on Nov. 15 and 16 respectively, to protest 
against the amendments to the copyright law proposed in the bill 
recently introduced in the House by Mr. Hicks of Pennsylvania, 
the effect of which would be, as the authors’ protest puts it, ‘‘to 
withdraw copyright security in the United States from foreign 
etchers and engravers, and from American etching and engraving 
in foreign countries, by imposing upon them the impracticable 
condition of doing their etching or engraving in this country.” 
The Authors’ Protest and the Publishers’ Protest have been 

rinted, and agree on all points, drawing special attention to the 

act that ‘the Hicks bill would, if enacted, constitute a breach of 
the international understandings upon which have been based the 
existing international copyright arrangements, and that it would 
by this means bring into serious peril the European interests of all 
American owners ot copyright property.” Both Leagues protest, 
further, against the amendment proposed in Mr. Hicks’s bill, taking 
away ‘ the proprietary rights now possessed by daily and weekly 
riodicals in the literary and artistic material contained in them. 
such a change would inflict a serious wrong and injustice, not 
only upon the proprietors of these journals, but upon the authors 
and artists contributing to them, and it can be demanded only in 
the interest of those who desire to be left free to appropriate, with- 
out compensation, literary and artistic productions.” Mr. George 
Haven Putnam of the Publishers’ League and Messrs, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and Robert Underwood Johnson of the Authors’ 
League have been named to confer about any steps that may be 
deemed necessary to secure adverse action upon the bill. 





The University Settlement Reception 


THE SECOND ANNUAL reception of the beige d Settlement So- 
ciety drew some 250 men and women to the Neighborhood House, 
26 Belan street, on Thursday afternoon, Dec. 13. Many of 
them went through the building and learned of the various uses 
to which its rooms are put, every day; many partook of the re- 
freshments which’ had been provided for the occasion; and all 
listened with the closest attention to the s: es by which it was 


sougit to enlist their interest in the work that has been carried on 
in this neighborhood for the past few years. Mr. Henry Holt, 
Chairman of the Council, presided, and read a most encouraging 
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report from the librarian, Miss Helen Moore. Mr. James B. Rey- 
nolds, head worker, outlined the general activity of the Settle- 
ment, Mr. W. S. Ufford, one of his colaborers, told of the good 
work of the Sanitary Union. Miss Winifred Buck gave the fruit 
of her three years’ experience with the boys’ clubs. The Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford reminded the world of fashion that its sympathy and 
personal co-operation in the cause were more needed and prized 
than its checks, no matter how large (and how welcome) these 
might be. President Low of Columbia (the Society's President) 
rg of the relations of the work of the University Settlement to 
the University itself, and asked his hearers to do (what he has 
done, though he did not say so)—give liberally of their means, and 
no less liberally of their time, in support of the Society. The 
various clubs, etc., connected with the Neighborhood House num- 
ber about 2,000 members, and 500 persons ary young people 
enter the building daily, contributing some $2,000 annually towar 
the $9,000 expended in carrying on the work. 

It is already evident that the reception has had a stimulative 
effect vate the public mind: thousands of persons have read re- 
ports of itin the daily papers who were unaware, before, of its 
existence. 





Notes 


WALTER PATER’S posthumous papers, collected by one of his 
warmest personal friends, will be published very shortly by Mac- 
millan & Co. under the title of ‘‘Greek Studies.”” They deal with 
a variety of subjects, from studies of Dionysius and the Bacchanals 
of Euripides to the myths of Demeter and Persephone. 

—A memoir of Sir Samuel Baker, by his executors, Mr. T. 
Douglas Murray and Mr. Silva White, is to be published, in an 
illustrated volume, by the Macmillans. The authors have en- 
deavored, says The Atheneum, to give as full an account as pos- 
sible of Sir Samuel Baker himself, of his writings and of the part 
taken by him in the discovery of the sources of the Nile, in the 
opening up of the Soudan, and the suppression of the slave trade 
in Africa, 

—Austin Dobson’s important Goldsmith discovery will not be 
made public this season. Mr. Dobson, by the way, is said to be 
one of the few English authors deaf to the blandishments of the 
interviewer, 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ latest announcements include ‘‘ The 
Women of Shakespeare,” by Louis Lewes, Ph. D., translated from 
the German by Helen Zimmern; ‘‘ Three Men of Letters” (Bishop 
Berkeley, Timothy Dwight and Joel Barlow), by Prof. Moses Coit 
Tyler; ‘‘ A Buddhist Catechism,” compiled, with notes, by Sub- 
hadra Bhikshu; ‘‘ Personal Recollections of War Times, 1861-5,” * 
by Albert Gallatin Riddle; ‘‘In the Heart of the Bitter-Root 
Mountains,” the story of the Carlin hunting-party, by ‘‘ Heclawa”’; 
‘*The Relation of Religion to Civil Government in the United 
States,”” by the Rev. Isaac A. Cornelison, D. D.; ‘‘ Force and 
Spirit; or, the Scientific Evidence of a Supreme Intelligence,” by 
Col. H. M. Lazelle, U. S. A.; ‘'King Arthur”: a comparative 
study, by the Rev. S. Humphreys Gurteen, M. A., and ‘‘ The 
Aseptic Treatment of Wounds,” by Prof. C. Schimmelbusch, 
translated by Prof. F. J. Thornbury. 

—‘‘A Man Without a Memory,” and other stories of the war, 
by W. H. Shelton, will be published in Scribner's Yellow Library. 


—In writing a volume on ‘‘American Writers of To-day,” Mr. 
Henry C. Vedder has interwoven biographical details with literary 
criticism. His publishers (Silver, Burdett & Co.) are bringing 
out, also, Mr. Henry B. Carrington’s ‘‘Beacon Lights of Pa- 
triotism,” 

—Messrs. Ginn & Co, have just brought out the lectures on 
‘*Factors in Organic Evolution” delivered by President Jordan of 
Stanford University. To their Atheneum Press they add ‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus,”’ edited by Prof. Archibald MacMechan. 

—Is it not rather hard on Cambridge’s famous University that 
‘*The Harvard Co,” of Chicago should publish such a book as 
** The pene of Hell and How to Get There,” by ‘* That English- 
man” 

—The Hon, William Potter, ex-Minister to Italy, has presented 
to the library of the University of Pennsylvania a complete set of 
‘* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,’’ 459 volumes, covering the 
proceedings and speeches in the English Parliament from 1066 to 
1891. This is probably the last complete set of the. work that 
will ever be offered for sale. 

—Mr. S. Harris, President of the Hull (England) Library Club, 
delivered an address on ‘‘ The Immortal Memory of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes” at the Club’s annual dinner. The speech has been 
printed in a four-page pamphlet, without covers. 
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—The text and illustrations of the December number of Zhe 
Rosary are largely devoted to Christmas, There is, also, a long 
article on the Troy Public Library, and the first of a series of 
papers on ‘‘Some New York Libraries.” The frontispiece con- 
sists of a reproduction of Raphael's Madonna and Child. The 
paper is edited for Catholic readers, and shows an intelligent ap- 
preciation of their needs. 


—Far and Near has been merged into Household, the Boston 
publication, which will hereafter have a department devoted ex- 
clusively to the working-girls’ movement. Zhe Charities Review 
is now published at Galesburg, Ill., by President John H. Finley 
of Knox College, its editor. 


—The monthly Open Shelf, published by the Cleveland Public 
Library, must surely be appreciated by visitors to that institution.~ 
The neatly printed pamphlet contains from month to month lists 
of the Library’s new acquisitions, accompanied by short notices of 
their nature and contents, taken from the literary papers. 


—Francesco Torraca begins an interesting study of ‘*‘ La Scuola 
Poetica Italiana” in the Nuova Antologia for Nov. 15, 


—The Journal of Pedagogy, which is now published at Bing- 
hamtan, N. Y., has completed its seventh volume. Edited and 
published solely in the cause of sound education and correct teach- 
ing, the paper has found especial favor with the more progressive 
teachers in all parts of the United States. The editor, Albert 
Leonard, Ph. D., Principal of the Binghamton High School, has 
been connected with the paper from its first issue. 


—Mr. and Mrs. George W. Cable celebrated their silver wed- 
ding on Dec. 7, at ‘‘ Tarry Awhile,” their home in Northampton, 
Mass. The day was also the occasion of the wedding of their 
oldest daughter—the one to whom her father addressed, in her 
early infancy, the only poem by which his muse has become fa- 
miliar to the public. 


—The fifth annual meeting of the Kindergarten Association 
was held on Dec. 6. The sum of $9,000 is needed to carry on the 
society’s work, and ways and means of obtaining that amount were 
discussed. The President, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, reviewed the 
history of the organization, and the other speakers were Jacob A. 
Riis, Charles B. Hubbell, R. W. Gilder and the Rev. Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford. 


—A circular letter signed by F. B. Tarbell and D, C, Gilman 
gives notice that the gentlemen named, who were requested to 
bring before their colleagues in this country the project to establish 
a Sallust Memorial at Aquila, Italy, have received and forwarded 
the sum of $70, contributed in equal sums by the University of 
Chicago, Columbia College, John Hopkins University, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Princeton College, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Yale. 


—The Clarendon Press expects to publish early in the New Year 
the first volume of a ‘‘ Local History of Phrygia,” by Prof, W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L., of Aberdeen. The plan of the work is to treat 
each district and cit ey from the earliest period down to 
the final conquest by the Turks, The facts about the ancient 
religion of each district will be gathered with especial care; and 
the original texts will be given in appendixes, The early history 
of Christianity will be treated very fully. Vol. I, will be devoted 
to the Lycos valley (with the great cities of Laodiceia, Hierapolis, 
and Colossai), and to the extreme south-western parts of Phrygia. 

—Under the title of ‘‘ The Making of the England of Eliza- 
beth,” Mr. Allen B. Hinds, B, A., discusses one of the most 


important periods of English history. The work has been com- . 


piled almost exclusively from original materials and contem- 
porary documents, and treats very fully the subjects of the 
troubles at Frankfort and the French exiles. 

—The weekly journal Sczence will be revived after Jan. 1, un- 
der the direction of an editorial committee constituted as follows: 
Mathematics, Prof. S. Newcomb (Johns Hopkins University and 
Washington); Mechanics, Prof. R. S. Woodward (Columbia Col- 
lege); Physics, Prof. T. C. Mendenhall (Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute); Astronomy, Prof. E. C, Pickering (Harvard Univer- 
sity); Chemistry, Prof, Ira Remsen (Johns Hopkins University); 
Geology, Prof, J. LeConte (University of California); Physiogra- 
pty, . W.'M. Davis (Harvard University) ; oe pe 

of, O. C. Marsh (Yale behead ag Zoslogy, Prof. W. K. 
Brooks (Johns Hopkins University), Dr. C. Hart Merriam (Wash- 
ington); Botany, f, N. L. Britton — College); Phys- 
io “BY Prof. H. P. Bowditch (Harvard University); go é 

. Billings (Washington); Anthropology, Prof. D. G. Brinton 

i Vnivesey of Pennsylvania), Major J. W. Powell (Washington); 
sychology, Prof. J. McK. Cattell (C lumbia College). Such 
oo should certainly assure a high scientific standard for 
paper. 
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—Mr. Lincoln's ‘‘ Uncut Leaves” at Sherry’s last Saturday 
showed Mr. David Christie Murray to be in no need, as a viva- 
voce story-teller, of coaching from American experts; hecould give 
many of them points. Prof. Matthews talked extemporaneously 
and well on the subject of story-writing; and Mr. Edward Eggles- 
ton read the first chapter of what he said might fairly be called a 
Jin de siecle novel, as the century would probably end before he 
had finished it, and might also be regarded as a posthumous work, 
as he would probably die before it was published, A hit was 
owe by Mr, John Fox, Jr., author of “A Cumberland Ven- 

etta.” 


—The Windsor Magasine announced by Ward, Lock & Bowden, 
besides being the ‘ biggest and best sixpenny-worth ever issued,” 
will seek popularity by ‘‘a great marriage insurance scheme 
which will be worked exclusively in connection with this new 
magazine.” This original idea should throw the life-insurance 
and “ missing-word contests” quite into the shade as circulation 
raisers, 


—The most interesting bits of literary news from London this 
week are that Mrs, Thackeray Ritchie is thinking of bringing out 
an edition of her father’s works with notes of a biographical 
character, and that the series of letters (about one hundred) from 
Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble will be commenced in the 
January number of 7emple Bar. Hardly less interesting, if true, 
is the rumor that Mr. W. E. Henley will undertake the editorshi 
of 7he New Review from the close of this year, Mr. Henley’s edi- 
torial ability is of too high a character to be allowed to lie idle, 


—The sixth annual meeting 5 the American Folk-Lore Society 
will be held in Washington, D, C., Thursday and Friday, Dec. 2 
and 28, at the Columbian College Building, corner Fifteenth an 
H Stre:ts, N. W. 


—The Youth's Companion offers eleven prizes for original short 
stories, two of $500, four of $250, and five of $100 each. 


—The Zimes has just issued a circular showing the number of 
books published by the leading houses in this country from Aug. 
6 to Dec. 3 (342 books in all), with statistical tablesfindicating the 
promptness and copiousness of the reviews they have received in 
the four New York dailies that pay the most attention to litera- 
ture. It will probably surprise everyone but the publishers them- 
selves, to find that the 7imeshas noticed more than twice as many 
publications as any one of the other three papers named, the ex- 
act figures being Zimes 271, Tribune 132, Sun 86, Zvening Post 84. 
The space devoted to book-reviews in the 7imes was half as large 
again as that which the 7ribune gave to them, and four times as 
great as that which they received in the Post, 


—Dr. Parkhurst will contribute to the January Ladies’ Home 
Journal the first of a series of papers on the moral, social and 
political questions that are uppermost in the minds of women to- 
day. 

—‘ A Jorum of Punch, with those who Brewed It,” says The 
Atheneum, is the title selected by Mr. Athol Mayhew for his 
forthcoming origin and early history of ‘‘The London Chari- 
vari.” The volume is to be illustrated, and will contain anec- 
dotes of Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold, Henry and Horace May- 
hew, Mark Lemon, Albert Smith, and the original Puncé staff. 


—A large paper edition of the shorter stories of Mr. George 
Meredith (to which the title of ‘‘The Tale of Chloe” has been 
given) is announced. It will consist of 250 signed copies, and will 
contain an unpublished portrait of the author by Mr. J. H. Roller, 
anda reproduction from a new painting of the Chalet at Box Hill, 
by Mr. ‘Tl. Vulliamy. 

—P. Blakiston, Son & Co., announce for ef 
edition of “ The Dynamics of Life,” by William R. 
of London. 


—The Atheneum reports that Mr. H. D. Traill is writing a 
biography of Sir John Franklin from the letters and family records 
collected during many years by his widow and, since her death, 
by the late Miss Sophia Cracroft, his niece, This memoir, while 
not neglecting the achievements of the explorer, will endeavor to 
give a more complete and detailed picture of the man. The 
volume will be published in the autumn of 1895. 
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1770.— of a shabby little volume (picked w 
for 20 ae See rtund Wook eters) while pu e poste: 


the posthumous works‘of Laurence Sterne, including ‘‘ The Koran; 
or, the Life, Character and Sentiments of Tria Juncta in’ Uno, 
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M. N. A., or Master of No Arts”; ‘‘ Histo: 
Coat *—and several letters. 






























some one enlighten me? 
New York. 





Betham-Kdwards, M. Romance of Dijon. $1.25. 
Bigelow, P. Borderland of Czar and 
net, B. Vie d’Enfant. 


aiser. 





Brands from the Burning. 

Bunner, H.C. More “Short Sixes.” 

Calveriey,C.S. Verses and Fly Leaves. $r. 

Carhart, H. 8. and Chute, H. N. 

Catalogue of Books Relatin, 
in the Public Library of the City of Boston. 


Chamberlain, H. R. 6,000 Tons of Gold. 





Curtin, J. Hero-Tales of Ireland. 


“The Koran” includes chapters on 
the ‘‘ Origin of Uncle Toby,” ‘‘Whether I M 
“Origin of Tristram Shandy,” and other equa 
written in a style so characteristic of Sterne that, if it is an imita- 
. tion, the imitator surely had wit enough to warrant sailing under 
his own colors, The volume is Pt. VIII. of an edition of Sterne’s 
Works, printed in Edinburgh in 1803. I find no mention of ‘‘ The 
Koran” in any list of Sterne’s writings that I have seen. 


Publications Received 


Brabourne, Lord. Magic Oak Tree, and Prince Filderkin. Mize 


Elements of Physics, ; 
to Architecture, Construction and Decoration 
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The readers of Scribner's 
Magazine may count them- 
selves furtunate in having the 
promise of the best series Mr. 
Robert Grant has yet written. 
The author's “Reflections of a 
Married Man” were in a man- 
ner entirely original, and these 
articles on “The Art of Living” 
will touch upon the life of the 
family, in the same diverting 
way. 

The problem Mr. Grant sets 
himself to solve, as far as such 
problems can be solved, is 
made up of the every day 
questions which beset the 
well-to-do family : 

Tue Income: How can it be spent to the best ad- 
vantage? What are the neces-ities and what the 


luxuries? Does the man with $8,000 income get 
$6,000 worth more for his money than the man 


Taz DWELLING: Recoun s the experience of two 
families; one moved into a street rising in dignity, 
and the other where at least one neighbor dined 
in his shirtsleeves. Is it better to rent or to buy 
and pay interest ? 


HOvsEHOLD Expenses: Providing for the table, 
keeping accounts, trying to keep house expenses 
within a fixed amount, and similar burning quee- 
tions. 


EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN: What it means in 
this day and generation, and the expense of 
it all. 


THE SUMMER PROBLEM: Especially as it affects the 
head of the family, who must spend his week days 
and nights in town. 


MARRIED OR SINGLE LIFE: The joys of one and the 
compensations of the other. . 


THE CaSE OF MAN: Being his way of looking at all 
these problems of living. 


THe Case OF WOMAN: 
from her point of view. 


Being the same problem 
Begins in January. 


The illustrations, it is be- 
lieved, will be as good in their 
way as the text. Mr. C. D, 
Gibson has drawn the pictures 
for the first two articles. 


Subscriptions for Scribner’s Magazine for 1895 
should be sent now. Price $3.00 a year. Charles 























Holiday Books,—Christmas Cards,—Calendars,— 
Booklets, etc. 
MARCUS WARD & CO. (Ltd.), 
$10 Sixth Avenue, Few York. 
































with $2,000? Scribner's Sons, New York. 
All the great musical clas- s 
MUSIC se invettet'asa'reonmes| TO Publishers! 
published forms. sheet music, 
gatalogues, OLIVER DITSON COMPANY,| P bear in mind that the readers of 7he 
de Pate. ’ LEASE bear min e Ts 0 


The Critic 
is “the first 4terary journal in America.” It is 
not political, it does not deal in general news. 
It is devoted to literature and the fine arts. 


Critic are people who love books. 
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You won’t know 
the luxury of Pipe 
Smoking ‘until you 
q) use Yale Mixture. 


A two-oz. trial package post- 
paid for 25 cents, 


Marburg + naa 
Ameri Tobacco Co., 
= Bocosssor, Baltimore, Md. 


The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Literature and the Arts 
Edited by J. B. and J. L. Gilder 


10cts. acopy. 8 samples for 10cts. $8 a year. 


‘‘ The Oritic holds a pre-eminence among 
distinctively American literary journals which 
has been earned by many years of careful 
and conscientious work. It has always been 
interesting, but of late years it has shown 
many signs of increasing prosperity and of 
widening editorial grasp. . We have com- 
mented on the excellence of its literary cor- 
respondence from. London, Boston, Chicago, 
and elsewhere, and on its capital special 
articles. It is now publishing at frequent 
intervals very interesting familiar talks on 
books and people from the pen of Mr. Zang- 
will."— The Outlook. 

For $3.50 we will send to any new sub. 
scriber The Oritic for one year and Houghton, 
Mifflln & Co.'s $2 edition of the Poems of 
Longfellow (complete), or Macmillan & Co.’s 
$1.75 edition of the Poems of Tennyson (com- 
plete). T'he Critic and both books for $5. 

To clergymen or educational workers not on 
our list since 1898 we will send Tur Crririo till 
81 Dec. 1895 on receipt of $1. 

We have reprinted from our “ Trilbyana”’ 
number (Nov. 17) pen-and-ink portraits of Du 
Maurier and Whistler, at 10cts each. 

New volume (15th year) tegins Jan. 1, 1895. 
THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Copeland & Day. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BOLTON (CHARLES KNOWLES) ON 
THE WOOING OF MARTHA PITKIN. 
Being a versified narration of the Time of 
the icides:in Colonial New England. 
Three hundred and fifty copies on hand- 
made , smal) octavo, eighteenth cen- 
tury binding, 75 cents; thirty-five copies on 
large paper, full, blend-tooled leather, $2. 


CARMAN (BLISS) AND RICHARD HOVY- 
EY. Songs from Vagabondia, with designs 
by Tom B. Meteyard. Seven hundred and 
fi copies on Dickinson’s Deckel edge 

per. Octavo, $100; fifty copies on 
arge, hand-made paper, $3.00. 


TABB (JOHN B.). POEMS. With cover 
and title-page designed by George Edward 
Barton. Small square octavo, green cloth 
and gold, $1.00; fifty copies on English 
hand-made paper, $3.00; five copies on 
Chipa paper, $10.00. 


WILDE (OSCAR) THE SPHINX. A 
poem decorated throughout in line and 
color; containing seven full-page illuetra- 
tions by Charles Ricketts. Twenty-five 
copies only on large paper for England and 
America; bound in full English vellum 
and gold, with silk, $80.00. 


Copeland & Day, Boston. 








Second; Edition 


AN ISLAND GARDEN. 


MRS. THAXTER’S beautiful ac- 
count of her wonderful garden on 
Appledore, la’ gest of the Iéles of 
Shoals. Finely illustrated in color’ 
by Curipz Hassam. 8vo, $4.00, net. 


Mrs. Thaxter’s Other 
Books. 

Among the Isles of Shoals. [llus- 
trated. $1.25. 

Poems, 18mo, full gilt, $1.50. 

Drift-Weed. Poems. 18mo, full 
gilt, $1.50. 

The Cruise of the Mystery, end 
Other Poems. 16mo, parch- 
ment-paper cover, $1.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
11 B. 17th St,, New York. 
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Accurate 006 Bzpert Beonogra, hic Work. 
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THE AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU 
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bodks and personal not 














their ices of themselves published in 
the newspapers and magazines, Its subscribers 
include many leading authors, who all say that it s the 


best service of the that they have ever seen. at- 
tention is given to sending out 43 in neat and attrac- 


po rc pencil . 
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A $2000.00 PRIZE. 


A Number of Well Known Newspapers Announce the 
Largest Capital Prize Ever Offered. 


We will pay a first prize of TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS for the best detective 
story from 6,000 to 12,000 words in length, for publication in our daily issues in instalments 
of about 2,000 words per day. 

We will pay a second prize of Five Hundred Dollars for the second best detective story 
submitted. . 

All manuscripts intended for this competition must be submitted to Prize Editor, Bacn- 
ELLER, Jonnson & Baocngrter, Nos. 112 to 117 Tribune Building, New York City, on or 
before May 1, 1895. Every manuscript must be typewritten and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the name of its author. It will not be opened until a decision is 
reached. For identification said envelope should bear some phrase which also appears above 
the title of the story submitted. All good stories will be purchased at a satisfactory price. 
Other details of the contest and arrangements for an equitable decision will be in charge of 
Mr. Irving Bacheller, to whom all inquiries should be addressed. 
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Pictures and Stationery 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


48th ST. AND SIXTH AVE. 
French Books, German Books. 
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B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 


(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
: 812 Broadway, New York. 


JUST READY. : 
CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


Of German Belles-Lettres containing the Classice. 
their contemporaries. and the best modern fiction, 
with critical notes ast» the comparative merits of 
different editions, as well as the literary standing 
of the authors and a list of 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN BOOKS, 
being hints for selecting the German Library ofa 
man of culture. 
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A PANORAMA 


442 Miles Long, 


Affording rare glimpses of the character- 
istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—rivers, moun- 
tains and cataracts of world-wide repu- 
2 tation—landscapes of infinite variety, 
illustrating in the most impressive man- 
ner the beauty, wealth and resources of 
the great Empire State—is included in 
every purchase of a through ticket over the 


New York CentRAL 


‘* AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 


For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 





~ AGOOD GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


MEDITATIONS IN MOTLEY: 


A BUNDLE OF PAPERS IMBUED WITH THE SO0- 
BRIETY OF MIDNIGHT. BY WALTER BLACKBURN 


HARTE. 


“WE REGARD THIS WRITER AS ONE OF THE 
ABLEST OF THE YOUNGER AMERICAN ESSAYISTS— 
HIS SUBTLETY 
AND RICHNESS OF FHOUGHT AND ALLUSION GIVE 
HINTS OF ACOMING MASTER.” —SYRACUSE STAND- 


IN SOME RESPECTS THE BEST. 


ARD. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, $1.25. 


ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





“TAD 


AND ME" 






The only way to tell 
whether you can write 


better with TapELLA 
Pens is to try one, 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes, Samples, 
20 styles, 10 cents, TADELLA PEN CO,, . 
74 Fifth Ave,, New York, 
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TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
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To accommodate such of our subscribers 
as wish to obtain several periodicals through 
one agency and at reduced rates, we will, 
, until further notice, receive orders for any of 
the periodicals named below at the figures 
given in the column headed ‘‘Our Price.” 
(The price of THE CRITIC is $3.) 
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P. 
Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell. 
William D. Moffat. 
Harriet Monroe. 
Lucy Monroe. 








ene RS IA ET 


| Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 


THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Helen Moore. 

James Herbert Morse. 

Louise Chandler Moulton. 

E. 8. Na 

Simon Newcomb. 

Rev, Dr. R. Heber Newton. 

Rollo Ogden. 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Borvard College. 
Prof, F, T. Paigrave, Oxford Univ. 

Francis Parkman, 

Dr. Thomas W. Parsons. 

Charles Kyre Pascoe. - 
Presid nv F. L Patton, Princeton Univ. 
George Pe:lew. 


Prof. William R, Perkin», Univ. of Iowa, 
Right Rev. William 8. Perry, D.D. 
James B Pete: son. 

Gifford Pinchot. 

President Noah Porter, Yale College. 

Ri ht Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. 

Paul M. Putter, 

Rev. Horatio Nelson Powers. 
Margaret J. Prestwn. 

Rev. Da William 8. Rainsford, 

Lieut. George W. Kead, U. 8. A. 

Prof. Ira Remsen, Johus Hopkins Univ. 
Agnes Keppiier. 

Prf. C. F. ichardson, Dartmouth College. 
William H. Ridein ng 

Jaines Wouitcomb Riley. 

Roger Rio: dan, 

Prof. Frederic L. Ritter. 

Harris n Robe: teon. 


r. W. J. Rolfe, 

Alice Wellington Rollins, 
Tneodore Roosevelt. 
George Rapeeoeer. 
Prot, M. W - Nemggon. Univ. of Indiana. 
Frank B. Sanbo 
Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff. 
Clinton Scollard, 
Frank Dempster Sherman. 
Molly Elliot Seawell. 
Charles H. Shinn, 
Milicent Shinn. 
Charles Sprague Smith. 
Fanny Morris Smith. 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Francl» Smith. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Mary A. P. Stansbury. 
Theodore Stanton. 
Nathaniel Stephenson. 
W. J. Stillman, 
Frank R. Stockton. 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 
W. W. Story. ‘ 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. ‘ 
Dr. James Strong. 
Prot. W. G. Sumuer, Yale College. 
Lord Tennyson 
Edith M, Thomas. 
Maurice Thompson. 

J. Ranken Towse. 
w. T. Trowbridge. 
Rev. Joseph H, T'wichell, 
Prot. Moses Coit Tyler, Cornell Univ, 
Sotharine b: nan. 


ell, 
Rev. Dr, Roary van Dyke. 
John C. van Dyke. 
° Van Rensselaer, 
Adr. Schade van Weatrum,. 
Dr Clinton Wagner. 
L. B. Walford. 
President F. A. Walker, Mass. Inst, of Technology 


George 
Elizabeth Phelps Ward. 
Prot. W. KR. Ware, Columbia College. 
George E. Warin 
Charles puaiey jarner. 
Arthur Waug 
President A. ry “Webb, College of City of New Yorr 
Charles Henry Webb (“John Paul”), 
President ¢ James ©. Welling, Columbian Univ. 
Amos R. ¥V ells. 
Julie K. Wetherill. 
. Andrew = White. 
Walt Whitm. 
Prof. William "Dwight Whitney. 
John G. Whittier. 
Sir M. Monier Wii me Oxford Unity. 


Rev. E pants son. 
Robert | urns Wilson. 





‘ohn H, Woods. 
Prof. Charles A, Young, Princeton College. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacners’ Acency. 


Oldest and best known in the U. 5. 
Established 1855. 


3 Easr 14TH Street, N. Y. 


jon to its influence. 
An Agency } py tte Te piped dpe yo 3 


about them is something, but if it is asked to 
a That recommends teacher and recom. 


mends you, that is more. Ours Pecommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











CALIFORNIA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 


T. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Adyent term of the Fifty-Third School Year 














will in Sept. do, 1 attention paid to 
Physica] Culture and Hygiene. Ky the Rector, 
Rev. Smepzs, D.D. és 
_OHIO 
Painesville, Ohio. 


who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 


Ls ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
paratory or high school. 
Miss 


Mary Evans, Principal. 





Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Twenty-nintH Year. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 








CONNECTICUT 


IOCESAN pe soo roe BOYS, CHESHIRE. 
101st year 0; 
Thorough Prepas 





ie College or Business. 
v. JAMES STODDARD, Principal 





Hartford, Conn, 
Woodside Seminary 7 Gm-. 


‘Terms, yoo to Rres Number limited, 
Address for and particulars 
Miss Sara J. Suits, Principal 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD'S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from How 
York City. Primary and College Prep netgear 
New bu , steam heat, incandescent light. eed 
im. Careful attention to morals and pron carte aad year, 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 
Ss‘ gen eg Sl DIOCESAN foot. Twentieth 








pons, pene pt. 19, 1894. he Rev. Francis T. 
Principal, M. wy 8 Rector. Mise Mary R. HILLARD, 











T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
8 advant 
jum. 34 Teac 
W. BOYD, Principal, 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


ELLS 3 COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
Courses of Study. Location beautiful and health- 















THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest students. 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
SCHOOL FoR Twenty GirLs. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be — in two years. Terms, 
$300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cuerc. 

















ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR 
6,000 
{Tons of Gold 


“An odd and clever story.’’—London 
Chronicle. | 








Artistically bound, $1.25. 


See Bator ba 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


























| aol Bg’ Jt ing with modern 
Il begin September 19, 1894. Send for 





ay oo .MiuiTarRY SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Rt, Rev. F. D. Huntington, Wm. Verbeck. 
Next term begins January th, 1895. 
Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Twenty-ninth will in ber aad, 1 
Certificate admits to Vassorand ¥ Wellesley. Sse 








The he Peeksiciil Military Academy. 


6rst Year. Cot, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. y 


ee Seen. Prepares thoroughly for Co! “4g 38 
and Business... U. ~~, officer 


Academies, 
dealied at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 











NEW YORK CITY 
New York City, 85th and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive. 
Tue Misses Exiy’s SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 


New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near r1gth St. 
18S MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON, 
French and English School for Girls, 











THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA.. 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 
BE cesar Year 1894-95 


ro panes Seager ft rt, The faculty 
Gries ong eetrectcrsct ‘Auearien, 
ay an roel 


abroad can 
Fe clitlot tet <0 anew” 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 
265, 672 Gorgeous Holiday hee Sete 
354,672 "yest elt got sas 
148,782 Bible, Prayer Bot ANY PRICE. 


Grand Illustrated Holiday Catalogue Free, 

81 CHAMBERS ST., Ware NEw Yokx. 
FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRA ARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 

ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 





all periodicals. 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 


PAPER by the POUND, and aires Sam Greater ae 
tity, lower geen ples, all 
marked, 0: P wii, X J 
ie stationery, te ixth rex (48th St.), N. Y. 
RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
WituraM Evarts Benjamin, 22 E. 16th St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 

THB BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


CaTALocus of 1,600 brand new items selected from the 
Junk Shop of A, S, Clark, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, 
N. Y, City, now ready, 

















H. WILLIAMS 


195 West 10rn Street, New York, 
in M: other periodicals. Sets, vol- 





umes or single numbers. 


Bt 





Catalogues and Lists on application. Subscriptions te ’ 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, Highest of all in 
leaveniug strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powver Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 








Men’s Furnishings. 


NECKWEAR, 
MUFFLERS, SHIRTS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Gentlemen’s Driving Gloves. 


‘*‘DENT'S,” ‘*FOWNE’S,” AND 
**COURVOISIER'S” 


Street and Evening Gloves. 


UMBRELLAS, 


Broadovay K 19th st 


NEW YORK. 





RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Preserve a Good 


Apply at N Wash 
For sale everywhere 
oy a and 
ancy Goods 
Dealers. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
131 W. gist St., 
New York. 
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